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Stand for Something! 


RESIDENT HARDING has appointed a com- 

mission for the relief of Smyrna and other 
sufferers. The next and more important step for 
his Government and ours is to get in line with our 
country’s historic tradition. Thus far we are un- 
true to it. Our foreign relations in this present 
world crisis ought to be definite and unmistakable. 
To be dilatory, evasive, unctuous with sentimental 
talk, and spiteful against the League of Nations 
and other pleaders for world service, is utterly 
pusillanimous and sickening. The intelligent minds 
of America know that we have never, even from the 
beginning, been free from alliances, entangling or 
otherwise; we have never practiced isolation; we 
have never stood for neutrality, from the Napoleonic 
wars to the Great War. On the contrary, we have 
had, ever since 1778, perfectly clear and obligatory 
agreements, treaties, and alliances—the last espe- 
cially with Great Britain. This is our record since 
the foundation of the country. 

The trouble with us Americans is, we do not 
know anything about America. ‘The partisan poli- 
ticians make us appear infantile in every interna- 
tional issue that comes before us, because we are 
abysmally ignorant. We pick up this morning’s 
paper, for example, and are told by a man who 
seems otherwise fit to walk in the open without a 
caretaker, that we shall leave these matters in the 
hands of men in Washington. Trust them and keep 
quiet! We shall do nothing of the-kind. We run 
true to type as the members of our own democracy 
and the faithful of the church of God. We have 
something to say. We do not know all the details 
involved, and we by no means approve all the spe- 
cific suggestions for our course that are made by 
well-disposed people. But we do say, Stand, in 
God’s name, stand for something! We violate the 
spirit and history of our nation by doing nothing. 
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The persons who are always telling us to remem- 
ber the Father of his Country, how he said this, — 
that, and the other thing, to the end that we should 
keep aloof from the world, merit a rebuke from 
Washington’s own lips, not to say his plain conduct. 
If he warned in the beginning, that is, in our in- 
fancy, against permanent alliances with European 
powers, because, as he said, he wanted us first to 
get on our feet and not be called upon to walk in 
international ways before we were able to walk 
alone, he said just as clearly that we might “safely 
trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies.” The present emergency is extraordi- 
nary. And we have been making virtual alliances 
continually. The danger is so grave to-day that 
Great Britain can easily, by a false step, precipitate 
the whole world in a race and religious war between 
the East and the West. She has taken other false 
steps. She has “muddled through.” 

The amazing fact is that we, the people of the 
United States, have grown to be the most stable and 
the oldest government in the world. All others 
have fallen and changed. If we must except Great 
Britain, we must also add the comment of Prof. 
John H. Latané, that “since we declared ourselves 
a nation and adopted our present constitution, the 
British Government has undergone radical changes 
of a democratic character.” It is a plain, blunt 
fact, also, that Great Britain is alive to our great- 
ness among the nations. Otherwise, would she have ~ 
come in 1921 to the Washington Conference at our 
urgent request? She would not. 

That conference is the final answer to any mis- 
chievous talk that we may hear about alliances, for 
it is nothing less than the League of Nations for 
ten years for the government of the international 
problems of the Far East. Of the Conference an 
eminent historian says, “The Four Power Treaty 
is much more of an entangling Alliance than the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and the Naval 
Treaty deprives Congress for a period of fifteen 
years of its constitutional right to determine the 
size of the navy and to provide for the defense of 
Guam and the Philippines.” Our countrymen will 
also remember that the Washington Conference 
bound us as tightly as anything in Articles X, XVI, 
or any other in the Covenant. If we take for truth 
the explanations from their respective makers, of 
the Four Power Treaty and the Covenant, no other 
conclusion is possible. 

If we refused to join the League because it in- 
volved ourselves in the pledge of going to war on 
provocation, according to the familiar argument 
against the League, what shall we say of the never- 
to-be-forgotten Article II of the Four Power Treaty 
of the Washington Conference: “If the said rights 
[to insular possessions and dominions of the Four 
Powers] are threatened by the aggressive action 
of any other power, the High Contracting Parties - 
shall communicate with one another fully and 
frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as 
to the most efficient measures to be taken jointly or 
separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation”? What else can that mean but possible 
war? There is only one final way to meet an exi- 
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gency, so far in history, and that is armed force. 

We all know that. We face the same possible final- 

ity in any international alliance which may be 

formed at present. We face it no less outside any 
liance, standing alone. 

But what we pray for, labor for, and ardently 
believe in, is the better way of solving the problems 
of the world, namely, by taking honest counsel to- 
gether, by exalting what is right above what is expe- 
dient, by establishing the principle in the souls of 
the governments as well as in the hearts of the 
people, that the only decisive forces are spiritual 
forces. Only spiritual men see things whole. For 
example, we are now, for the first time in our lives, 
awaking to the fact that Turkey has been sinned 
against as well as sinning. Nothing finer could be 


- undertaken by this country than an honest and 


thorough study of that persistently caricatured 
nation which has been debauched and driven hither 
and yon at the pleasure—and profit—of so-called 
Christian powers. She must be understood and in 
due time included in the family of mankind. Any 
other course is unspiritual and war-breeding. Let 
America say even that much, and she will have 
made another application of her Washington Con- 
ference doctrine. She will have come another step 
nearer to her appointed place of that righteousness 
which is to cover the earth—and not a continent 
nor a hemisphere—as the waters cover the sea. 


Meadville to Ithaca 


DECISION has been reached by the trustees 

of Meadville Theological School which will, in 
all probability, result in the removal of the insti- 
tution to Ithaca, N.Y., where it will enjoy the ad- 
vantages of Cornell University. .We shall be able 
to publish more details of the proposed change 
later. It is of capital significance. Meadville wants 
to flourish and enrich its tradition. A modern the- 
ological school cannot live alone. In this issue 
Dean Sperry explains why. It is not a new idea. 
It goes far back. A hundred years ago it was in 
the mind of that man of our own spirit and thought, 
Thomas Jefferson. When he founded the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, he dreamed of it as the State’s edu- 
cational climax, instructing all who would come 
in. all branches of knowledge. It was to be the 


‘highest and final provision for the needs of the 


people. He never spoke of an aristocracy of brains, 
after the manner of President Hopkins, nor placed 
a limitation of opportunity upon plain people, be- 
cause he understood that the people who rule a 
democracy and are souls to be disciplined in good 


_ living, must be fit to live and rule. He believed in 


the separation of church and state, of course, and 
proposed that the various denominations should 
locate their theological seminaries at the univer- 


sity where the rich advantages of literary and 


scientific training could be had. The most notable 
example of this idea of theological schools grouped 
together is the University of Chicago. Harvard 
has gone even further by making its school an in- 
tegral part of the University. Meadville has the 
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opportunity to fulfill its purpose and history by 
accepting the invitation from Cornell. It ought to 
appeal to our people as the beginning of a new era. 


The Great Adventure 


T WAS EXACTLY four hundred and thirty 

years ago to-day that Christopher Columbus and 
his superstitious, mutineering crew first sighted 
the land that was to open up a new hemisphere and 
change the current of world history. For nine 
weeks the voyagers had fared steadily westward 
into strange and dreaded seas, many hundred miles 
beyond the point previously reached by the boldest 
navigators. It was not a matter of chance that 
Columbus discovered a new world. He has not 
passed on into history as the greatest of all dis- 
coverers because he was especially favored by 
fortune. 

In the early years when he was drawing charts 
and maps for the support of his family, his thought- 
ful mind became possessed of an idea—the idea 
that the world was a globe, and that by sailing 
west as well as east one would reach the “treasure- 
stored” Indies. He had no idea that a huge, un- 
developed hemisphere lay in the way; and he died 
without realizing the magnitude of his discovery. 
Columbus met the usual fate of those who become 
possessed of an idea not shared by their contem- 
King John IL. of Portugal, to whom he 
first went with his project, gave him fair promises, 
and then secretly dispatched one of his captains 
to examine the route. The captain had Columbus’s 
charts. The captain was timid, did not venture 
much beyond the traveled route, and returned to 
Portugal to ridicule the idea. Columbus was re- 
jected at Genoa and Venice, and at other courts 
met nothing but rebuff and disappointment. At 
length, ten years from the time he appeared at 
King John’s court, he enlisted help from the 
monarchs of Spain, and was able to fit out three 
little vessels, the Nina, the Pinta, and the Santa 
Maria. 

Columbus was undoubtedly the greatest man of 
his era, for he discovered a new world after pro- 
digious reverse and unsparing ridicule. He dis- 
played resolute purpose and a skillful control of 
fortune, rare in any age. There were many other 
ambitious navigators in the days of Columbus, but 
no one with his daring vision and the courage to 
realize it. The others were satisfied to cruise to 
the Canaries, the Azores, and the coast of Guinea. 
It was only by venturing into uncharted seas, chal- 
lenging fate, embarking on the Great Adventure 
that he won the ultimate triumph. There are al- 
ways more worlds to conquer. To-day is the day 
of opportunity. Some dreamer with the will to 
realize his dream will embark on a voyage that 
will add new worlds to the realm of knowledge. 
The great prizes of life go to those who dare to 


’ do what others dare only to think. Columbus was 


a dreamer, but he was also a man of action. It is 
such as he, who can translate vision into deeds, 
whom the people delight to honor. 
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No Liquor on American Ships 


minds which conceived that laws were put into 

the Constitution and the statute book to be en- 
forced, was settled at the end of last week, when Mr. 
Daugherty, the Attorney-General of the United States, 
ruled that liquor cannot be sold on American ships, 
whether owned by the United States Shipping Board 
or by individuals. This ruling, given out last Friday 
after a meeting of,the Cabinet, reverses the judgment 
of Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board, who 
several months ago pleaded guilty to the accusation 
that the United States was violating the Constitution 
and the Volstead Act by keeping open bars on ships 
operated by the Board or under its authority. The 
necessity for such a violation of the law by the powers 
constituted to enforce it, Mr. Lasker at that time em- 
phasized by pointing out that the sale of liquor on 
American ships was essential to the participation of 
America in the passenger-carrying traffic of the world, 
and therefore essential to the maintenance and growth 
of our merchant marine. Against this plea of expedi- 
ency, millions of voices in America were raised in 
protest. 

These voices of protest did not come altogether from 
men and women who believe that prohibition is the 
solvent of a social evil of prime magnitude. Many of 
them proceeded from citizens who do not believe that 
prohibition is either useful or just as a piece of basic 
legislation, but who nevertheless found their country 
stultified by the extraordinary assumption that a law 
rigidly applicable to private citizens and, interests 
could be violated by the Government. Both categories 
of protestants saw in Chairman Lasker’s sale of liquor 
on American ships a blow at law enforcement and a 
practice tending to make a menacing breach in the 
foundations upon which our entire structure of public 
and private order rests. The demand that the Govern- 
ment get out of the liquor business stormed into Wash- 
ington from all over the country, and especially the 
West and the South. 

It was in response to this moral upheaval that At- 
torney-General Daugherty’s decision came quite unex- 
pectedly on October 6. It was apparent, from the 
manner of the promulgation of this decision, that it 
did not come simply as an attempt to construe the law 
by a lawyer, but that the conclusions reached by Mr. 
Daugherty had been considered from many points of 
view, including the political, by the Cabinet. When 
the decision was communicated to him, the President 
was quick to act. He instructed the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the United States Shipping Board to 
discontinue immediately the violation of the law which 
had caused so much concern to law-abiding citizens. 
It was characteristic of Chairman Lasker’s extraor- 
dinary point of view that he greeted the decision as a 
deadly blow at the American merchant marine. 

In his construction of the law the Attorney-General 
went to the full logical length. He ruled, not only that 
American ships may not sell liquor, or carry it, but 
that ships under foreign flags cannot enter the three- 
mile limit with liquor on board, whether intended for 
consumption in the United States or its waters, or 
in foreign countries. That meant that a ship under 
foreign registry could not take on a cargo of rum at 
Jamaica, and pass with it through territorial waters 
in America on its way to a British or other foreign 
port. In this respect the decision was sweeping. It 
excluded alcoholic liquors in any form or under any 
pretext from American waters. To this phase of the 


A MORAL ISSUE which has puzzled many simple 


Attorney-General’s findings, however, legal opposition 
is shaping up in foreign quarters. This attempt to 
annul an American law in its application to foreign 
interests is a projection of a successful effort to cir- 
cumscribe the activities of the agencies of law enforce- 
ment to territorial water within the three-mile limit. 
Several weeks ago these agencies took jurisdiction in a 
fringe of waters including. ten miles from the coast 
line. , This assumption roused the British Government 
to protest. The British Foreign Office disputed the right 
of the American authorities to hold up and search 
British ships for alcoholic liquors beyond the specified 
limit of three miles, treated in law and in practice as 
territorial waters, subject to policing by the adjacent 
power. It was pointed out by British experts that the 
issue had long been settled, and it was intimated to 
the State Department that Great Britain was* not 
prepared to consider a revision of established inter- 
national law by submitting her ships to search and the 
possible seizure of alcoholic cargoes by American au- 
thorities. The discussion of the issue was going on 
between Washington and London when, a few days 
before Mr. Daugherty’s utterance on the question of 
sales of liquor under the authority of the United States 
Government, the President issued a proclamation re- 
scinding the administrative order for search of ships 
beyond the three-mile limit. That stilled the tempest 
in a teapot which was beginning to develop out of a 
question admittedly delicate, and involving, as it did, 
an international policy to which the United States 
was definitely committed. 

The new ruling that ships under foreign registry 
may not enter the three-mile limit with alcoholic bev- 
erages aboard, whether sealed or unsealed, does not 
appear to involve the violation of any existing inter- 
national law or tacit agreement. The exclusion of 
liquor from territorial waters by any power is a police 
measure enforceable without the consent of any other 
power, much as traffic from point to point within such 
territorial waters is limitable to the ships of the coun- 
try to which those territorial waters belong. Such is 
the view of that phase of the question held by the 
Attorney-General. Nevertheless, foreign interests at 
the end of the week were making their plans to con- 
test the Attorney-General’s ruling. The Attorney- 
General announced his readiness to defend his inter- 
pretation of the law with every resource at his dis- 
posal. The indications were that there would be one 
law for native and for foreigner alike in Ameriean 
waters, and that a foreign ship could not carry cargoes’ 
that are prohibited under the American flag. 

These details in the enforcement of the liquor law 
are, however, only details, easily adjustable by the 
administrative and legal machinery of the country. 
The creation of the machinery for the full enforcement 
of the Highteenth Amendment, even on ships owned 
by the government of the United States, will take a 
little time. But the machinery will be created and 
will be in full operation in a few weeks at the most. 
The basic point in the situation is that the United 
States will not be enforcing the law with one hand 
while it is systematically and publicly violating it 
with the other. Uncle Sam will not be a policeman 
ashore and a barkeeper afloat. The elimination of 
the double réle is a reaffirmation of moral standards 
which millions of Americans will greet with intense 
satisfaction as a vindication of their country’s honor. 
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Opening of The Theological School in 


Harvard University 


Explanation of its Non-denominational Status 


: The Affiliation 

Readers of Tur Reeister already know 
that late last spring the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College and the Trus- 
tees of Andover Theological Seminary en- 
tered into a mutual agreement whereby 
Harvard Divinity School and Andover 
Seminary were affiliated as a single new 
Theological School in Harvard University. 
The full terms of this agreement as well 
as President Lowell’s address at the time 
this affiliation was announced were pub- 
lished June 22, 1922. 

I have been asked now to say some word 
about the purposes and plans to which 
the new School is committed, and about 
the actual situation at the opening of the 
fall term. All educational institutions are 
immediately dependent upon the good- 
will of their alumni and their traditional 
constituencies. This is doubly true at 
the present moment of The Theological 
School in Harvard University. Nothing 
can mean so much to us or is so essential 
to us as the confidence and the support 
of the men who have gone out from Har- 
yard Divinity School and Andover Semi- 
nary. You who are our graduates of 
other years must eventually give us your 
whole-hearted sympathy and become our 
interpreters to the churches. It is to 
you that we address ourselves primarily, 
and through you the churches from which 
we must draw our recruits and to whom 
we return your sons as ministers. 


The Purpose of the School 


The Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity is definitely committed to the 
initial proposition that Christian churches 
need a trained ministry, and to the further 
proposition that this school has been 
brought into being primarily to meet that 
need. There is nothing new here. This 
was the motive which first led to the 
founding of Harvard University nearly 
three hundred years ago. It was the 
motive which subsequently led to the 
founding of Andover Seminary apart from 
the University in 1808 and of Harvard 
Divinity School within the University in 
1816. 

But men and institutions often have 
to recommit themselves to the deeper and 
longer purposes of their lives. And this 
fixed will on the part of all concerned in 
the affiliation, to readdress the joint re- 
sources of the new school to the making 
of ministers, will be a source of satisfac- 
tion to all who hold the Christian minis- 
try in esteem and who feel with keenness 
the need and opportunity in our churches 
for a ministry fully trained in modern 
thought and competent to speak to the 
mind of our time with confidence and 
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matured insight. The School will con- 
tinue to offer opportunities for graduate 
study along specialized lines of theologi- 
cal research. The School will grant its 
higher degrees in theology. But the man 
who wishes to be a parish minister and 
who looks for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity is the man in whom the new 
School is primarily interested, for whom 
the School seeks, and to whom its re- 
sources are dedicated. Other things being 
equal, he is the man who has the first 
claim upon our scholarships, our time in 
the elass-room, and our friendly counsel. 
We commend ourselyes to the whole Chris- 
tian community upon this definitely stated 
purpose, and we shall expect to be ap- 


proved by our fidelity to this initial 
principle. 
Its Non-Denominational Status 


The School has been definitely organized 
as a non-denominational institution. This 
status calls for immediate explanation, 
for we are in grave danger of being mis- 
understood in this matter. 

There are those among the older alumni 
of both schools who cherish a sentimental 
belief that each school stands committed 
primarily to a single denomination, and 
that this affiliation marks a radical de- 
parture from the past. This is not the 
ease. The Harvard catalogue has for many 
years announced the Divinity School as 
“an undenominational school of theology,” 
and Andover Seminary was definitely com- 
mitted at its inception to more than one 
of the older orthodox bodies, The claim 
to any exclusive denominational control 
or interest in either school is not borne 
out by the facts of the case. 

We eannot be charged, then, with hay- 
ing cut loose from denominational super- 
vision, for that has not operated in either 
school; but we shall be suspected in this 
new move of wishing to cut loose from 
denominational contacts and from all 
sense of religious obligation to the exist- 
ing Christian communions. 

Our stand upon this matter calls for 
absolutely candid definition. There is ob- 
viously no place in Christendom for a 
non-sectarian school of theology which 
proposes to graduate a non-denomina- 
tional ministry into non-existent churches. 
We have no interest in training such 
ministers, or attempting to call into 
being, new churches to which our gradu- 
ates may minister. We address ourselves 
to the churches that now are, and to 
which we severally belong. 

By our “non-denominational” claim we 
imply, I think, three presuppositions upon 
which all open-minded Christians ought 
to be able to agree. 
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First, The theological schools of the 
future are obviously to be two types: one, 
the school which lives a secluded and 
closely supervised life, intended to train 
men intensively in the faith and practice 
of a single sect; the other, the school 
that lives its life in connection with a 
great university, and in or near some 
great city. The graduates of such a 
school will get their theological training 
in the large and free air of the whole 
university, and in the midst of the catho- 
lic interests of the churches of a whole 
city. We hold no case against the first 
type of institution, for those who prefer 
it; but we know that the men who are 
to speak to the America of to-morrow 
about religion, and speak with effective 
persuasion and conviction, will be the 
men whose religious thought and life have 
matured in the latter type of school. Such 
men will know what the wider world is 
thinking and doing. 

Harvard University should need no 
commendation in this respect. Its reli- 
gion is not noisy or effusive. There is here 
something of the elder New England reti- 
eence. And those who know this place 
best come to understand that this reti- 
cence bespeaks strength, and not weak- 
ness. There have been no thinkers in 
America who have done more to commend 
religion to our whole people than some 
of the great Harvard teachers of the im- 
mediate past. The names of James and 
mean more for the 
religious life of modern America than 
any other three names that any American 
university has linked together. The stamp 
which they set upon the thought ef the 
University in the years just gone remains, 
and the spirit that was in them still moves 
their successors. The religious tempers 
of this place bear no sectarian tag, but 
of their reality and presence there is no 
doubt. There is no university campus in 
America where a deeper or more serious 
interest is taken in religion than here. 
What more wholesome air could a theo- 
logical student breathe than the large air 
of Harvard University ? 

Secondly, we hold that most of the sub- 
jects which a theological student has to 
study antedate all modern denominational 
differences, and that the only way to study 
them is to study them historically, that is, 
from a non-denominational standpoint. 
The history of the Bible and its literature, 
the record of the early Church, the com- 
parative study of religions,—these make 
up the bulk of a man’s work in seminary, 
and none of these can be read accurately 
through denominational spectacles. The 
only way in which a man is justified in 
drawing his final denominational conclu- 
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sions is to come to such conclusions with- 
out constant denominational suggestion 
and supervision. It is because this com- 
mon body of essential theological knowl- 
edge, the same the world over, is non- 
sectarian, that the best schools of theology 
tend more and more to become non- 
denominational. 

Thirdly, we hold that the best way for 
the cause of Christian unity to make its 
sure advances is to have in all sorts 
and conditions of churches ministers who 
know and understand and trust one an- 
other. And what better way to raise 
up such men than to~ have them study 
together? Cecil Rhodes sent his scholars 
to Oxford because he said the best way 
to have the Anglo-Saxon world understand 
itself was to have its young men from 
many lands studying together for three 
years. In something of the same spirit, 
this school would bring together men from 
all denominations, and bring them to a 
common confidence and affection, that the 
laggard case of church unity might thus 
be hastened. 

This, and this alone, is what we imply 
in our claim to a non-denominational 
status. We will accept as students in 
this school members of any and all 
churches who will come to us, and our only 
aim is to return them to the churches of 
their first affection or their mature loyalty 
better ministers for having been here. We 
are not engaged in any proselytizing mis- 
sion for any denomination, either tacitly 
or openly. Already our faculty is made 
up of men from five or six denominations, 
and our student body from an even wider 
ehurch cirele. And as our work concerns 
the historic Christianity common to all 
churches, so we look to a Christianity 
before us when common purposes shall 
bring the churches into a larger Christian 
unity. 


The Faculty and Highty-one Students 


The School starts its year with a single 
faculty, comprising all the members of 
the two previous Divinity and- Andover 
faculties. Professor Fenn continues his 
work as Bussey Professor of Theology. 
The Dean, Dr. Sperry, has already been 
dismissed from the pastorate of Central 
Church, Boston, and become Bartlett Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric on the Andover 
Foundation. Mr. Foote continues as Sec- 
retary of the Faculty. The names of 
Profs. George F. Moore, Edward C. Moore, 


When I was just a little child, I sat in chureh 


And all the doors were closed ; 
The windows, too, were shut; 


No seent or sound of outer world came in; 
The air was full of odors of the bygone centuries. 


I mused of Adam, Moses, Job, 
And vaguely thought of God 
Who lived long, long ago; 


My soul was empty with the solemn, saintly unreality. 


. . . 


An eager traveler with the years, I’ve climbed 


And yet I am a child; 
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Arnold, Evans, Ropes, Lake, Jewett are 
familiar and honored names. Dr. La Piana 
and Professor Cadbury are relatively new- 
comers, the former to the Divinity faculty, 
the latter to Andover, but now both to 
the single faculty, not to mention other 
professors and instructors from other de- 
partments of the University, like Prot. 
Richard Cabot and Professor Ford, whose 
names are listed in the faculty of Theology 
also. The united faculty, without additions 
which may accrue, is already competent 
to cover the recognized branches of theo- 
logical study, and in many if not most of 
its departments is a faculty of high and 
recognized distinction, with scholars of 
national and international reputation. 

Divinity Hall is retained by the School 
as one of its dormitories, and chapel 
services have been resumed in the old 
Divinity Chapel. Divinity Library, the 
former office headquarters of the Divinity 
School, has been transferred to another 
department of the University. The books 
it contained were removed to the Andover 
building ten years ago. And now the 
executive offices of the School are housed 
in the Andover building, hereafter to be 
known as Andover Hall. Recitations are 
divided between Andover Hall and the 
Semitic Museum. 

The announcement of this affiliation 
was not made until sometime last June. 
The reorganization of the administration 
of the School had to follow during the 
summer vacation. The result was that 
the new School was not able to state its 
ease and make its appeal to classes gradu- 
ating from the colleges in the spring. And 
we had little or no opportunity for ade- 
quate publicity during the summer-time. 

Nevertheless, the School shows at the 
present time a primary registration of 
forty men and a secondary registration of 
forty-one men, making a total enrollment 
of eighty-one the first week in October. 
Primary enrollment covers men who be- 
long to this school first of all and who 
may be taking occasional courses in other 
departments of the University or in affili- 
ated institutions. Secondary enrollment 
covers men who belong to the affiliated 
schools, mainly the: Episcopal Theological 
Seminary and Boston University School 
of Theology, who are receiving instruc- 
tion in one or more courses offered by our 
faculty. 

Those who have followed the history 
of Andover Theological Seminary and 
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Harvard Divinity School in the immediate 
past will be glad to know that there is a 
substantial group of first-year men enter- 
ing the School with a view to three years’ 
training for the ministry. 

There is every reason to suppose that 
the total primary enrollment for the year 
will show an appreciably larger figure 
than that mentioned above. ‘The forty 
men mentioned have already registered and 
are on the ground. There are other men 
expected in the near future and there will 
be certain admissions at the mid-years. 

Considering the lateness of the an- 
nouncement regarding the affiliation and 
the consequent inability of the reorganized 
School to make its appeal to college sen- 
iors graduating last June, the School has 
reason to feel that the present figures are 
gratifying and prophetic of a much larger 
enrollment in subsequent years. 


The Pending Litigation 


As the result of action on the part of 
the Board of Visitors of Andover Semi- 
nary, litigation is pending to determine 
the validity of the affiliation. This is not 
the place to discuss the issues involved 
or the implications of the present legal 
action. Suffice to say that what has been 
done to effect the affiliation on the part 
both of the Harvard Corporation and of 
the Andover Trustees has been done with 
full knowledge of all the facts involved, 
with full consent of counsel, and in the 
confidence that terms of -the affiliation 
meet all the legal requirements. The An- 
dover Trustees feel confident that any 
opinion sought from and handed down by 
the courts will confirm the terms of the 
affiliation and set the School upon a per- 
manently assured basis. 

Such must be the hope of all those who 
have the future of the two schools con- 
cerned, as of-the whole Christian cause, at 
heart. The Christian issues of the present 
hour are no longer those which first 
divided the schools a hundred and more 
years ago. The religious issue of the 
present and the immediate future is be- 
tween the whole spiritual and Christian 
interpretation of life, and the material- 
ism, the cynicism, and the world-weariness 
of an age which finds it hard to keep 
faith with Christ. It is to this need and 
this task that the new School addresses 
itself. And both in letter and spirit, it 
would be confirmed in its purpose by the 
Christian community. 


And I am stirred to jubilation 


As I mark the way of men 
Who walk with God to-day 


And triumph gloriously. 
My soul is wrapt in sweet content 


Because God’s presence fills me. 


. . . 


Still newer vision waits upon each dream fulfilled : 
The fresh breeze blowing through the chureh 

Has gently razed her walls,— 

I see the far horizon; 
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I am a child in church again. 

Through all the open windows pours 

The pleasant fragrance of the spring; 

The doors are standing wide to let the bird-song in, 


Her roof is wafted upward, 

And o’er our heads the blue dome spreads 
In loving benediction. 

God still abides within His chureh 

But Everywhere’s His temple. 
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Church Reunion 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 
; Correspondent of THn RGISTER 


BRIGHTON, HNGLAND. 


GooD DEAL of attention is being directed to 
A the question of the reunion of the churches. 

There is a general feeling that separatism, 
which seemed so necessary and so good three hundred 
years ago, has now gone too far. There has been a 
good deal of talk about reunion during the last twenty 
or thirty years in this country, but the war no doubt 
has shown the weakness of so much disunion, and the 
need for more concerted life and effort. Personally I 
do not think it would be desirable to merge all the 
yarious denominations into one organization, though 
it would be very desirable that there should be fewer 
organizations than we have at present. Methodist 
reunion seems an entirely desirable thing. To reduce 
the number sufficiently to prevent senseless overlap- 
ping, is very necessary; but one must always allow 
room for the development of variety of outlook and 
temperament. 

It does not follow that the Church would be more 
really Christian, or more effective in the world, if all 
Christians were united in one organization. There 
was a time when they were, and the Church of that 
day does not stand out as conspicuously Christian. 
The tendency of organization is to become centralized, 
the tendency of centralization is to become conserya- 
tive, and the tendency of conservatism is to kill the 
spirit. It is almost certain that if all the various 
religious bodies were fused into one, we should have 
an outbreak of dissent again as we had before. 


+ 


The cause, however, of real unity may be effectively 
served without formal union. If the churches were 
possessed of the right spiritual quality, they would 
have real unity now, even with all their present divi- 
sions. If I say that the main obstacle, or one of the 
main obstacles, to real spiritual unity is orthodoxy, I 
do not mean by orthodoxy any particular set of doc- 
trines, but rather the attempt to make standardized 
doctrines the basis of co-operation. This is where, I 
think, all the efforts at reunion have miscarried. It 
is true that there is a considerable yielding tendency 
on the part of the various sections in regard to their 
own particular tenets, but that there must be some 
definite tenet is still the presupposition. Men of can- 
did minds will always demand liberty to re-think the 
truth about God and spiritual reality. 

My objection is not to any particular standard of 
belief, but to the idea that any standardized belief can 
be made the basis of union. This does not mean that 
we want a union of people who believe nothing at all— 
it surely should be obvious that such people would 
not desire any union or co-operation. What is needed 
is full liberty to unite when the same spirit moves us, 
and calls us to action, and not to have in the way the 
stumbling-block of stereotyped belief. We must learn 
to think of religion not in the terms of fixed creeds, 
but in the terms of living and growing truth. 

The Christ into whom we have to grow is not a fixed 
figure behind us, but a living ideal in front of us. 
Nothing has been more despiritualizing in theology 
than the habit of erecting a barrier beyond which it 
is not considered safe to go. The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians does not base the appeal for unity upon any 
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standardized creed. Unity through growth seems to 
be the great conception. That is the very opposite to 
unity through subscription to anything that is fixed. 
The Church has often sought to secure unity by alle- 
giance to something behind, but in Ephesians the idea 
is unity through growing toward something which is 
ahead. 

This does not mean that there is nothing permanent 
in the Christian life. If we speak of the ideas of fixity 
and growth as opposite, we mean a dead fixity; a 
living fixity of course is a condition of growth. Noth- 
ing grows which is not fixed in a living sense. If the 
plant is not fixed in the ground, it will soon be at the 
mercy of all the elements; if it is fixed and properly 
rooted, it will make the elements its servants. When 
we argue against fixed standards we are not arguing 
against having living roots. To be rooted and grounded, 
not in formal belief, not in stated creeds, but in love, 
is the permanent foundation by means of which we 
are to become strong to apprehend with all the saints 
what is the breadth, length, height, and depth, and to 
know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge. 

The permanent things are trust in God, attachment 
to Christ, co-operation with the Divine Spirit who is 
working in all, and these are the constant means by 
which we are to grow into new knowledge and richer 
experience, and thus into unity. 

An influential conference of Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen appointed a committee of twelve, under 
the chairmanship of the Archbishop of York, to dis- 
cuss three questions: the nature of the Church, the 
nature of the ministry, and the place of creeds in a 
united Church. They ultimately agreed upon a series 
of propositions which the larger Conference approved 
and which are now issued in an interim report. We 
are told there can be only one Church and that it 
consists of all those who have been, or are being, re- 
deemed by and in Christ, whether in this world or in 
the world beyond our sight. If by “redeemed” they 
mean “being made good,” and if by “Christ” they 
mean the “Christ-spirit,” the action of the good God 
in the lives of men, we could probably all agree. 

It is when they come to define the visible Church 
that I find myself diverging. Admission into member- 
ship must be by baptism; the Church must administer 
the Lord’s Supper. This plainly excludes the Society 
of Friends and the Salvation Army from membership 
in the visible United Church, though the definition of 
the one Church would make it possible to regard them 
as members. God may recognize them, but the Church 
which would be laboring on earth to do His will can- 
not. The Quakers, who have represented the Christ- 
spirit in the world, especially in the last seven years, 
so much better than any other Christian body as a 
whole, cannot be in the United Church! 


+ 


Again, the marks which are to distinguish the vis- 
ible Church seem to me not absolutely necessary, and 
if necessary, far below the requirements. There must 
be a profession of faith in God; there must be a min- 
istry and the two sacraments. And the only reference 
to any ideal of the Christian life at all is when we 
are told that the Church must have “an ideal of Chris- 
tian life protected by a common discipline,” whatever 
that may mean. I am afraid it means that the ideal 
is to be the Church pattern. One would think that in 
these days one of the essential marks of a Christian 
church would be that it was devoted to the ideal of 
justice in industry, honesty in commerce, and brother- 
hood in internationalism. To be against war, to be 
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strong for peace in the world, is not to be a necessary 
mark of the United Church, according to this program. 

A good deal of emphasis is laid upon maintaining 
the unity and continuity of the Church’s witness and 
work. But surely much more important than continu- 
ity is that the Church should become adequate to the 
task of world-redemption. Who could maintain that 
the witness of the Church has been what it should 
have been in regard to many of the moral and social 
wrongs of the world? Who can maintain that the 
Church has been the power it ought to have been in 
guiding the industrial development since the indus- 
trial revolution?: The, Archbishop’s committee’s re- 
port brings the most serious charges against the 
Church in this matter. 
to maintain the Church’s witness and work? The 
Church needs to make a new witness, to witness to 
some things to which it never has witnessed very much 
in the past. And it needs to undertake work which 
it has never undertaken before. 

Here is Gen. Frederick Maurice calling upon us for 
the mobilization of the churches for peace, and giving 
it as his opinion that the churches could make war 
impossible in the future. Yet it is not to be a mark 
of the United Church that it is united in this great 
cause. One great question on which negotiators on 
these questions do not face is: What are we going to 
be united for? What are we going to do when we 
are united? If we are only going to preach what is 
usually called the “gospel” without applying it very 
much, to administer sacraments and to recite a few 
creeds, we had better not unite. That is not the sery- 
ice the world is in need of, and that is not going to 
set up the kingdom of God in the world. 

If we are going to unite only in order to be able to 
tell the world that we are not divided, the world 
might still turn upon us and say: ‘‘We are very glad 
you are no longer quarreling, that you have composed 
your differences, but what do you now exist for? 
What are you going to do?” It is not by our agree- 
ment that the world is going to judge us, but by the 
tasks which we accomplish, and the spirit we diffuse 
in society. 

am 


When the report discusses the nature of the minis- 
try it shows that the concession made by Free Church- 
men is the acceptance of the Episcopate, and Anglicans 
seem to concede the retention of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational orders with bishops who shall be rep- 
resentative and constitutional. How this is to be done 
is not explained, and is certainly not clear. The au- 
thority of the whole body is to be given to a minister 
in ordination by a bishop. And yet our Free Church 
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How can it be enough, then, - 
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negotiators assure us that they have not consented to 
be reordained, and the interim report does not speak 
of reordination. But whether it means that only men 
coming into the ministry in the future are to be or- 
dained by a bishop, one cannot tell. To me it is not 
at all clear how a Congregational minister could re- 
main a Congregational minister and yet make an or- 
dination yow to obey his superior officers, which I 
suppose would be the case in ordination by a bishop. 
These points are not at all elucidated in the report. 

All I ean say is that I shall go to the end of my 
day without reordination. The conference was agreed 
that the various ministries which had grown up in the 
different denominations have been “manifestly and 
abundantly used by the Holy Spirit.” In that case 
I cannot see why the Anglican Church should not 
use them as they are. If they are good enough for 
God, they surely ought to be good enough for 
Anglicans. 

+ 


As to creeds, we find that the Apostles’ Creed is to 
be used at the baptismal service, and the Nicene Creed 
to be accepted as a sufficient statement of the corpo- 
rate faith in Christ of the United Church. It is care- 
fully said, however, that “a reasonable liberty of inter- 
pretation” is to be granted. We know quite well what 
this means in practice. It means prevarication. We 
subscribe to certain words as an objective standard 
of truth, and yet we are at liberty to interpret them 
quite differently. Where, in that case, is the objective 
standard? Why should the Church make ministers 
take vows in certain words and phrases when they can- 
not mean what the words convey to the ordinary man? 

One of the negotiators told me that what brought 
him to consent to the acceptance of the Nicene Creed 
in this report was the ingenious way in which one of 
the bishops explained that taking the Nicene Creed 
only meant that we were to express a sort of loyalty to 
the Church, which adopted the Creed in the fourth cen- 
tury! If that is not a shuffle, I do not know what 
the word means. The time has surely arrived when 
it is necessary for the Church to be absolutely sincere 
and honest in its message. To keep on repeating old 
creeds when we do not half believe them is not honest, 
and it cannot be good for the spirit of the man who 
does it, or anybody else. If this is the price at which 
to buy unity, I am quite certain that many of us are 
not going to pay it. The real way to unity is to lay 
the emphasis on spiritual religion and the good life, 
not on doctrinal or ecclesiastical considerations at all. 
Earnestness in the former and freedom in the latter 
is the real way to secure that unity of the spirit which 
is the only bond of peace. 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Remarkable Story of 
Bishop Paddock 


A remarkable story of a missionary 
bishop has just come out of the State of 
Oregon. Bishop Paddock was consecrated 
in the city of New York fifteen years ago. 
At that time he made the following state- 
ment at a luncheon given at Brooklyn in 
his honor, “I am not going to take any 
money for the work in Eastern Oregon 
except my salary, and I am not going to 


leave my diocese to talk about my work.” 
For fifteen years he has adhered to that 
resolution, not having left his diocese 
save to attend conferences, and to go to 
France as a worker. When he went to 
Eastern Oregon he proposed to try an ex- 
periment in missions. He has taken no 
money for his undertaking, believing that 
men can be made to pay for their own 
religion. His heroic campaign is told in 
the words of the late courageous, liberty- 


loying editor of the Churchman, William 
Austin Smith: “He proved that you can 
convert a wilderness without first build- 
ing churches; that a bishop in the Chureh 
of God can, with Christ at his side, go 
into a region of warring and competing 
sects and flaunting vice, and show forth 
the church without the sectarian compe- 
tition of church-building and organization. 
His theory is based on a tremendously 
churehly assumption. He refuses to ac- 
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; knowledge that in a town of five hundred 

_ people with five churches in existence, one 
hundred of those souls belong to the Meth- 
‘odists, one hundred to the Baptists, one 
hundred to the Presbyterians, one hun- 
dred to the Holy Rollers, and one hundred 
to the Adventists. 

‘Ate refused to enter a competition in 
which he might win a few score from the 
other churches for the Episcopal Church. 
He claimed the whole five hundred for 
the Church of Christ. He proposed to be 
bishop of the whole town. .. . Whatever 
forees in the town were making for the 
spread of the Kingdom of God, to those 
forces he lent a hand. Whatever churches 
were on the spot trying to do the work 
of the Master for the spread of His King- 
dom, with those churches Paddock co- 
operated. 

“Of course, Paddock does more than 
minister to the four parishes, the twenty- 
one unorganized, and twenty-five organ- 
jzed missions of Eastern Oregon and to 
preach and conduct services in Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist churches. He 
is a missionary. He has gone into saloons 
and talked to bartenders and to men gath- 
ered about their gambling tables. He goes: 
into mining camps and holds services. He 
tramps through the open country, some- 
times his blankets on his back, and holds 
services in lumber camps. In one town 
which he entered, in the corner of Eastern 
Oregon near Seven Devils, he visited every 
saloon in the town, asking that they close 
up during the hour at which he planned 
to hold a service in the open air. For 
one hour, the first time in the history of 
the town, every saloon closed its doors 
and every saloonkeeper and twenty pros- 
titutes from a house of ill fame came to 
hear the bishop speak to them about the 
Kingdom of God. 

“Results have justified his faith. For 
fifteen years this New York boy who was 
sent to the wilderness as a bishop in the 
Chureh of God has hid himself from the 

-Bast. He has been a mendicant apostle. 
Never in his entire ministry has he spent 
more than $1,000 a year upon himself. 
The rest of his salary he has given away. 
He has taken, year by year, the vow of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. He has 
denied himself wife and children and 
home. But the vow of obedience has been 
taken with a difference. He has not been 
obedient always to the central office of the 
Church in New York and he has some- 
times been indifferent to the convention- 
alities of his Church. When I asked him 
how he dared to go it alone, he said, in 
utmost humility and without affectation: 
‘I have never been alone. I have always 
been conscious in my missionary journeys 
that Jesus of the Gospels was journeying 
with me. I have been supported by the 
peace that passes understanding.’ oh : 


Comments at Notable Conference 


Among church conferences held during 
the summer, none resulted in benefits of 
more far-reaching consequence to the 

Church Universal than the Conference of 
Executive Secretaries of Councils of 
Churches held at Chicago. In an address 
on “New Tasks for the Church To-day,” 
Prof. Herbert L. Willett emphasized the 
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fact that because larger demands than 
ever are being made on religion, the 
churches must combine. Religion must 
be a unit in the community. “Religion 
is charged with a heavier responsibility 
for the total adjustment of life to its en- 
vironment than at any previous period. 
The recognition of the new scientific 
aspects of life, its social values, its emer- 
gence from individual to community inter- 
ests, its new educational responsibility, 
are all factors that place upon religion 
a startling degree of responsibility for 
leadership and safe direction. . . . What 
has been done so far by the churches in 
the fields of evangelism, religious educa- 
tion, social responsibility, inter-racial 
and international good-will must be re- 
garded as only a small beginning if the 
church in this new day is really to main- 
tain and increase its hold upon the world.” 

Dr. HE, Talmadge Root, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Federation, urged. ac- 
ceptance of the Federation in its real 
sense. “By a federation of churches,” he 
said, “is meant the churches themselves 
as churches consulting and co-operating 
together through accredited delegates for 
all accepted common tasks. The new civic 
and moral power which the churches gain 
by co-operation and the increasing tasks 
and responsibilities mean that church 
membership will no longer be sick with 
spiritual dyspepsia because they hear so 
much and do so little!” = 

Dr. Charles L. Goodell, secretary of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on 


Evangelism, in asking for co-operative 
evangelism, said: “The problem which 


now presents itself is, How can federations 
unite on some general plan that will 
utilize the local forces in the highest de- 
gree and make more widespread this pro- 
gram of co-operative evangelism? Memo- 
vials have come to us asking that the 
whole country shall give itself to prepara- 
tion to a country-wide evangelistic moye- 
ment next year.” 

Said Prof. Theodore G. Soares: “Only 
a revival of religion can save us from the 
dangers that beset civilization. Any man 
with a little coaching can manufacture a 
bomb that will destroy what a thousand 
men have built. An unscrupulous gang 
can manipulate the forms of democracy 
to obtain the most dangerous power. No 
laws and no enforcement of law can pre- 
serve us against those who sacrifice the 
good of all to the interests of their own 
group. Only the great religious motive 
can save us.” 

Dr. R. B. Guild of the Federal Council 
appealed for organization to eliminate 
waste. He said: “The great test on inter- 
denominational co-operation is the rural 
community in which there is not room 
for three or four churches, but in which 
that many are now trying to exist. Be- 
cause so few states have interdenomina- 
tional machinery the people of these com- 
munities are now taking matters in their 
own hands. Possibly this will be the way 
to solve the problem, but it will be a 
wasteful one. When the denominations 


meet together in a state federation to con- © 


sider their relations to each other, county 
by county, principles of comity are devel- 
oped which not only eliminate competition 
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in small communities, but make provision 
for unchurched communities.” 

Representatives from more than forty 
federations and councils of churches were 
present at the Conference, coming from 
all sections of the country. 


Twenty-four Sects Represented 


Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Uni- 
tarians, and twenty other Protestant 
Church affiliations were represented in 
the assembly of more than five hundred 
persons which met recently to lay the 
corner-stone of their new church build- 
ing, the Community Church of Queens, 
N.Y. The ceremony was also significant 
because the building of the church rep- 
resents self-determination in church effort. 
The community of some 1,000 families 
came together three years ago and voted 
to have a community church, and agreed 
upon the form of church government and 
the creed that should govern the parish. 
The Queensboro Corporation contributed 
the site, which cost $25,000. The building 
when complete will cost $150,000. 


Soviet Bars Theosophic Literature 


Young Russia seems to have turned 
from religion to theosophy. The move- 
ment has received special encouragement 
in theatrical and literary circles, and has 
gained much ground at the universities. 
There appears to be a possibility, also, 
that communist communities will become 
affected. In conformity with the Gov- 
ernment’s policy to prohibit everything in 
the nature of secret societies and fraterni- 
ties with private passwords, a manifesto 
has been issued against books and other 
literature of theosophic character. It is 
stated that before being placed under the 
ban, theosophic books were having a wide 
sale in the larger Russian cities. 


Objects to Prayers for Kaiser 


A member of the Prussian Assembly 
has risen in that body, protesting against 
prayers for the Kaiser, adding that the 
act is in opposition to the principles of 
republican Prussian government. The 
guilty person is Pastor Gruetzmacher of 
the official Evangelical Prussian State 
Chureh. He has regularly included in 
the general prayer the following: “Let 
Thy grace be greatly shown unto Thy 
humble servant, Kaiser William; unto 
the Crown Prince and his wife and the 
whole royal house, but particularly unto 
the young prince, William. Let him grow 
up as Germany’s hope; let him increase 
in wisdom, age, and gravity with Thee; 
and let Thy grace again rest on his princes 
and free states.” 


Through the Leaves 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The full moon is rising 
Behind the white birches ; 
The thick leaves obscure it 
And shatter its ball 
To small, flaring candles, 
Or stars in a cluster, 
Or wee, golden apples 
Just ready to fall. 
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Liberal Christianity in Kurope, 1922 


International Congress in First Post-War Meeting 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


HE RENEWAL of the activities and influence of 
| the International Congress of Free Christians 
should put fresh courage into the hearts of the 
Unitarians of America.., Of course the war completely 
interrupted the series of significant meetings which, 
under the prophetic and efficient leadership of Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte, had been biennially held with such 
conspicuous and increasing power at London, Amster- 
dam, Geneva, Boston, Berlin, and Paris. In 1920 a 
small meeting was held in Boston and new officers were 
elected and communication reopened with our fellow- 
workers in Europe and Asia. For the past eighteen 
months the new executive secretary, Rev. William H. 
Drummond, has been visiting the different centers of 
influence, tying up the old bonds of interest and affec- 
tion, reviving drooping causes, discovering new friends, 
and preparing the way for a new start. In view of 
the still unhealed wounds of the war, it was decided, 
first, to hold this summer’s meeting in a neutral coun- 
try, and, second, to limit the delegate membership to 
invited representatives, so that the discussion could 
be private and intimate. 

The representatives of twelve nations duly gathered 
at Leiden in Holland on August 29, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Richard D. Holt of Liverpool, who 
alternated with Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, chairman of 
the Dutch committee, in presiding. The roll call, each 
delegate rising for identification, revealed the presence 
of a truly representative company. Some had been 
associated with the Congress from its beginning, but 
to most of the delegates the proceedings were novel, 
and the discovery of like-minded friends in other na- 
tions a delightful surprise and encouragement. Our 
American delegation included Rey. Palfrey Perkins, 
Secretary of the General Conference, the President 
and the Secretary of the American Unitarian Asgsocia- 
tion, and representative ministers like Rey. Eugene R. 
Shippen of Boston, Dr. Frank 8S. C. Wicks of Indianap- 
olis, and Rev. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield. From 
England, besides the Chairman (Mr. Holt) and the 
Secretary (Mr. Drummond), there were present the 
President of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Mr. C. Sydney Jones, and the Secretary, Dr. 
Mellone, two of the leading Unitarian women, Miss 
Brooke Herford and Miss Ruth Nettefold, Dr. Henry 
Gow of Manchester College, Oxford, Rev. Basil Martin 
of London, Mr. Harold Bailey of the Laymen’s League, 
and two of the younger ministers, Rev. Cyril Flower of 
Cambridge and Rey. Nicoll Cross (Dr. Gow’s successor 
at Hampstead). Denmark sent the minister of the 
church in Copenhagen (Mr. Kierkegaard), and Belgium 
two able pastors, Teissonniere of Brussels and Rey of 
Liége. From Italy came Professor and Signora Puglisi 
of Florence, leaders of the Associazione Italiana di 
Liberi Credenti, and from Switzerland Professor Rochat 
of Geneva. Hungary and Austria were represented 
by friends well known and loved in America, Dr. Joz4n 
of the Unitarian church in Budapest, Dr. Csiki of the 
church in Kolozsvér, and Professor and Frau Carl 
Beth of Vienna. From Czechoslovakia came Dr. and 
Mrs. Capek and Mr. Heyl, an influential member of the 
' new Society in Prague, a movement which is full of 


life and promise. The German delegation included 
old friends like Professor Rade, Fraulein Karola Barth, 
and Pfarrer Walbaum, and new adherents like Dr. 
Kuebel, minister of one of the great Protestant churches 
in Frankfort, Herr Lange of Stuttgart, representative 
of the Templar Colonies, and Professor Hermelinck of 
Marburg. The three brilliant and eloquent French 
delegates, Pasteur Wautier D’Aygalliers, the successor 
of the lamented Charles Wagner in Paris, Pasteur 
Fayot of Nimes, and Pasteur Dupont of Montpellier, 
were all newcomers to our Congress, and it was their 
first friendly meeting, since the war, with Germans of 
any kind. Finally, our Dutch hosts were represented 
by veteran members of our Congress like Doctors 
Eerdmans, Oort, Meyboom, and Knappert, and also by 
some new associates. There was Dr. Van Wijngaarden, 
the successor of Hugenholtz at the Free Church in 
Amsterdam, and Dr. Windisch, the successor of Kirsopp 
Lake at Leiden, and Dr. Eldering of Rotterdam, Dr. 
Van Mowrik Broekman of Breda, and Mevrouw 
Mankes-Zernike of Rotterdam. To Professors Roes- 
singh and Heering of Leiden we were all deeply in- 
debted. Their care and skill were everywhere evident 
in the arrangements for our comfort and convenience. 
Private hospitality was provided for all the delegates 
at homes where familiar languages were spoken; ready 
and considerate interpreters summarized the addresses ; 
inspiring places were provided for the sessions in 
rooms in the main University Building, where the 
portraits of the great Dutch liberal scholars, Scholten, 
Tiele, Kuenen, and the rest, looked down on us from 
the walls; and a charming excursion on the canals, 
ending with a merry banquet at Warmond, closed 
one of the busy days. 

I had the privilege of opening the Congress with a 
service of worship and consecration, and the Presi- 
dent (Mr. Holt) made a capital speech defining our 
spirit and purpose. Two admirable letters of greeting 
were read from our beloved veterans, Dr. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, Honorary President, and Dr. Wendte, Honorary 
Secretary, of the Congress, and the Secretary, Mr. Drum- 
mond, gave account of his fruitful labors and his visits 
to many countries of Europe and to the Near East. 
During the following days, reports on the conditions 
and needs of liberal Christianity were made by chosen 
representatives of all the countries, and notable papers 
dealing with the problems of moral and spiritual lead- 
ership were contributed and freely discussed. Two 
evening public services were held, one in the Remon- 
strant Church in Leiden, with short sermons by Doc- 
tors Rade, Teissoniere and Gow, and one in the Free 
Church of Amsterdam, where the speakers were 
Doctors Wautier, Rade, Capek, and Eliot. 

At the final business session, plans for the devel- 
opment of our international work were debated and 
definite measures adopted. These include the issue 
of a Quarterly Bulletin to keep the members in touch 
with one another, the interchange of visitors and publi- 
cations, the journeys of the executive officers, the 
organization of an international young people’s move- 
ment with headquarters in the newly acquired building 
of the Dutch Students’ League at Arnheim, and the 
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preparation of reports on social and religious condi- 
tions in Europe and the promotion of international 
friendship. With the heartiest good-will Dr. H. K. 
Roessingh was unanimously elected President and Mr. 
Drummond will continue as Executive Secretary. Dr. 
Roessingh is an ideal leader. He possesses youth, 
vision, executive capacity, and a contagious fervor of 
spirit. Mr. Drummond has abundantly approved him- 
self as a wise, industrious, and zealous organizer. 
Drs. Carpenter, Wendte, Roberty, and Rade become 
Vice-Presidents, and the new Executive Committee is 
composed of the officers, with tried and trusted friends 
like Professor Rochat (Switzerland), Friulein Barth 
(Germany), and Miss Westenholz (Denmark), and 
with new members in the persons of Pasteur Wautier 
(France), Dr. Heering (Holland), and Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins (America). An invitation was received, urg- 
ing that the next meeting of the Congress be held at 
Prague. Mr. Drummond is next to visit the meetings 
of the Swiss Protestants at Zurich and the French 
Liberals at Béziers and later he hopes to re-establish 
communication with the Free Christians in Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland. All the enterprises of the Inter- 
national Congress deserve and should receive the 
eager interest and steadfast support of the Unitarians 
of America. : 

Besides the conferences at Copenhagen and at Leiden, 
which were the main objectives of my own rapid 
journey, our American representatives have had oppor- 
tunity to re-establish personal contacts with some of 
our well-beloved fellow-workers in Europe. Our Com- 
missioners to Transylvania have had a rich experience, 
which they will report in the columns of Tur Recister, 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham has been at Geneva, 
watching the Assembly of the League of Nations. Rev. 
Elmer 8S. Forbes has just returned from visits in 
France, Germany, and Austria. Rev. William Chan- 
ning Brown was our delegate to the Whitweek meetings 
in London and gave a lift to the cause in Prague. 
Prof. Francis A. Christie was able to lend a hand to 
the work in Italy, and a goodly number of our minis- 
ters have preached in English Unitarian pulpits. In 
Denmark, after the meetings of the World Alliance, 
Mr. Drummond and I enjoyed the delightful hospitality 
of Miss Westenholz and her brother and sister. This 
gave us a glimpse of happy family life in the Danish 
countryside, and also enabled us to meet the officers 
of several of the Free Congregations. Then we had 
the privilege of speaking at the Sunday evening service 
of the De Fri Kirkesamfund in Copenhagen, followed 
by supper and a reception. We have formed warm at- 
tachments with these stanch Unitarians in Denmark. 
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In Holland, too, besides speaking at the meetings at 
Leiden and Amsterdam, I was able to renew personal 
friendships in those cities and at The Hague. In’ 
passing through England on the way to Denmark I 
preached at Birmingham (Church of the Messiah), and 
was the fortunate guest of my old friend Byng Ken- 
rick, now the President of the Unitarian National 
Conference. Then came a visit in Oxford with Dr. 
Carpenter, and calls on Dr. Jacks and Dr. Odgers, 
and then a meeting in London, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Sydney Martineau, with the officers and execu- 
tive committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and a discussion of our joint enterprises 
and common responsibilities. On the way back through 
England there was further opportunity for conference 
at Essex Hall, where every one was most co-operative 
and considerate, a Sunday preaching at Hampstead 
(Roslyn Hill), and then, just before sailing, a recep- 
tion for the traveling Americans at Essex Hall. Mr. 
C. Sydney Jones, President of the Association, came 
from Liverpool to preside, and other friends came from 
different parts of the kingdom. Mr. Perkins, Mr. Ship- 
pen, Mr. Speight, and I spoke, and Dr. Bowie and Mr. 
Drummond bade us God-speed. The way between 
American and European hearts is not a very open 
one in these days, and we were grateful indeed for 
the fraternal warmth of these greetings and farewells. 
In a rapid journey so full of interesting appointments 
there is very little chance for play, and the only vaca- 
tion has been during the quiet days of the voyages. 
Fortunately, those experiences are always happy and 
restful for me, and this year the ocean journeys were 
over smooth seas and in éxceptionally congenial and 
stimulating company. 

If the patience of the readers of Turn Rreister and 
the courtesy of the Editor will permit, I shall want to 
conclude these observations with another article deal- 
ing with general conditions in Europe and the outlook 
for reconstruction and reconciliation. 


“Fires in the Fall’ 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The fields have gold and purple fires 
That burn and do not fail; 

The hills have red and orange lights 
That make the sunset pale. 


Who cares that autumn skies are gray, 
And autumn sunlight tame, 

When earth has donned her gala dress— 
A robe of living flame? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Preacher Compromises or Fails? 


To the Editor of THe CHRIsTIAN REGISTER :— 

Anent the admirable report, in your paper of September 28, 
of the discussion of the “freedom of the pulpit,” at the recent 
convention of the Laymen’s League, permit me to call atten- 
tion to a custom that at one time obtained (possibly now does) 
in one of our Unitarian churches in Massachusetts; namely, 
that the subject for the day, of a large class of men in that 
church, was the sermon to which they had just listened during 
the morning service. That seemed to me admirable. Why not? 
I only wish that such had been the custom in my church! 
The day that I was in attendance at that meeting (I was 
exchanging), some forty men were present. All were courte- 
ous, but not in the least hesitant in expressing opinions, pro 
and con. It did me good, most certainly. Why is not some 


such plan worthy of consideration, especially as offsetting the 
claim that the “pew cannot talk back’? 

Concerning the “freedom of the pulpit,’ an experience of 
more than a quarter of a century has convinced me that no 
man can be a consistent disciple of the “freedom of the truth 
and the spirit of Jesus Christ’ and long satisfy any church, 
of any denomination. And this remark is offered with perfect 
amiability and not the least rancor; it is simply a statement: 
of what the unbiased evidence goes to show. The minister 
has all his time, therefore sees beyond the vision of those of 
his congregation immersed, as they must be, in the practical 
affairs of life. So vision outruns practice. Trying to trans- 
mute what is into what ought to be (the minister’s distinctive 
service to humanity) cannot be done very harmoniously, of 
course. For this reason, the ministry is a compromise between 
vision and interest. Jesus didn’t compromise—and he was 
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crucified. So must every one of his disciples be, if they are 
true to vision. If we are to have churches and ministers, we 
must submit to rational compromises, making such progress 
as may be upon these terms. 

Twenty years ago the writer had extreme difficulty in speak- 
ing for temperance, in the pulpit, once a year; during the 
campaign to put the Highteenth Amendment into the Consti- 
tution he took grounds against that Amendment as unworthy 
the American people. He was roundly rebuked for his posi- 
tion. So with many another vital question: a decade or two 
completely reverses the stand of a congregation. 

Wouldn’t it be well to let the minister “say his say,” pro- 
vided he backs it up with evidence; then, meet after church 
and discuss with hini his point of view? I believe that the 
gains would be reciprocal. A. W. LittLerieLp. 

MIDDLEBORO, MASS. + 


For the Unitarians in Denmark 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In behalf of the Unitarians of Denmark I want to tell of 
our deep appreciation of the visit of Dr. Eliot and Mr. Drum- 
mond to our congregations. 

First, let me speak of the expectations with which we 
looked forward to meeting them and having them with us. 
Because I know their language I was chosen to welcome them 
at the meeting in Copenhagen on August 13. May I quote part 
of what was then said? 

‘De Fri Kirkesamtund may seem insignificant, still, I think 
that entering their ranks one gets a new, broader, truer under- 
standing of the significance of the religious life. As a mem- 
ber of the Society I have come to understand the New Testa- 
ment not only with my mind but with my heart, too. When 
now I read the exhortations of the Apostles to the congrega- 
tions I feel that they wanted to impress upon their people 
not only that they should be pure and steadfast, loving and 
helpful, but that a mighty trust had been placed in them for 
the sake of humanity to bear witness in their words and lives 
to the power of God’s presence in human hearts and souls. I 
feel to-day what the Apostles meant to the small communities 
that received them, and I understand what it was to those 
little centers to have their leaders come to them and for a mo- 
ment dwell among them. Now we Danish Unitarians enjoy an 
experience akin to what the Corinthians and Thessalonians 
felt when the Apostles came to them.” 

Our expectations were amply fulfilled. Our paper Prot- 
estantisk Tidende has printed a full account of the proceedings 
and addresses of our meeting in Copenhagen, stating that never 
in the annals of our free churches have we been lifted into so 
pure and spiritual mood as at that meeting. It was not merely 
the words we heard, though some of them were burnt into our 
minds and hearts, there to work for new hope and energy, 
that gave the meeting its significance. It was the experience, 
new to most of our members, of meeting face to face and ac- 
tually shaking hands with men who brought messages from our 
fellow-believers and fellow-workers. That still causes hearts 
to beat with new courage in men and women now scattered 
over the eountry. 

Dr. Eliot and Mr. Drummond made it possible for our min- 
ister, Dr. Kierkegaard, to join the Congress at Leiden, and we 
shall surely all profit by what he saw and learned there. 

We hope and trust that Dr. Eliot and Mr. Drummond realize 
how grateful we are to them, and we want to extend our thanks 
to our brethren in America and Hngland for the messengers 
they sent. Their coming has been an inspiration and encour- 
agement to renewed effort and steadfastness in our cause. We 
have felt the pressure of strong and helpful hands. 

DENMARK IN SEPTEMBER. Mary B. WeESsTENHOLZ. 


Compromising with “Orthodoxy” 


To the Editor of THrk CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In an article in THe CuristiAn Recisrer for August 31, by 
“A Laywoman,” entitled ‘Give Us Affirmations,” the writer 
first sounds a note of pessimism as to the present status of 
the Unitarian ministry, and then points to its lack of the 
proper observance of Haster. 

She writes of Kaster Sunday as “that day in the calendar 
of the Christian Church that is perhaps of greater significance 
than any other day, because it bespeaks the great affirma- 
tions of the human soul.” She tells us that in the church 
she attended for three years “the Master story was not read, 
the Easter service was not used, the Easter hymns were not 
sung.” Why should Unitarians be bound by tradition and 
custom simply because it is tradition and custom? Why 
should the Easter story in the Bible be read as the basis of 
religious worship in a Unitarian church, when all Unitarians 
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look upon it as a myth, and not a harmless myth either, but 
one that has been a fruitful source of a large part of the 
world’s superstition ? 

She says, “By disregarding Easter Day the minister cut us 
off from the great stream of Christian history.” This is aston- 
ishing. I wonder what it can mean when we all know that 
Faster is not of Christian origin, but pagan. It is not only 
without any Biblical authority, but was wholly unknown to 
the early Church. It is simply a combination of the old pagan 
spring festival with the Jewish Passover, that gradually 
worked its way into common use in the- Church during its 
early decline into superstition... 

The church that I serve observes Haster Sunday, like others, 
as a matter of custom. But I do not read the “Haster story,” 
nor do we sing some of the hymns based upon it, nor do I 
preach any sermon on ‘The Resurrection of the Dead.” Easter 
comes at the season when the earth is putting on her garments 
of spring, with its evidences of a renewal of life and growth in 
nature. It gives me a basis of appeal for a renewal of spiritual 
life and growth. (Yet I have wondered what significance I 
could attach to it in the southern hemisphere, where it comes 
at the season of death and decay in nature.) 

Our persistent effort to compromise with orthodoxy by using 
its terminology and symbolism, trying at the same time to 
give them a different meaning that the world does not under- 
stand, is one of our worst troubles. Easter is an example: 
The Christian world at large, Protestant and Catholic, cele- 
brate it as a memorial of the physical resurrection of Jesus, 
We try to give it a different meaning, yet celebrate it with all 
the symbolism that attaches to its traditional meaning; and 
the world simply does not understand us. 

Unitarianism must abandon this practice and strike out 
boldly, breaking with all tradition that is not founded upon 
knowable truth; letting the world clearly understand that the 
difference between it and orthodox Christianity is not one of 
interpretation of doctrines and symbols, but is fundamental, 
radical, going to the very heart of religion itself. 

WicuiTa, KANs. GrorcGe T. ASHLEY. 


Injustice the Arch Agitator 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


During my recent stay in Mngland I was repeatedly asked 
whether statements in the English press to the effect that 
political prisoners—war-time prisoners—are still confined in 
the United States, could be true. It seemed incredible to 
English people that these men could still. be in prison for 
expression of opinion only and under war-time legislation now 
no longer in force. 7 

Again and again I was humiliated to be obliged to admit that 
my own country is indeed the only one of all that were engaged 
in the World War that is now in this indefensible position. 
I use the word “indefensible” advisedly. The Government has 
given no valid or defensible reason for its actions. In writing 
these words I have in mind the letter sent by Attorney-General 
Daugherty not long ago in reply to inquiries made on this 
subject by the Federal Council of Churches. The Council pub- 
lished Mr. Daugherty’s letter together with its own findings 
of fact regarding the various statements the letter made.* 

I have in mind also the almost invariable remark made by 
government officials when writing or speaking of the release 
of these men, viz., “No one advocating the overthrow of the 
Government by violence will be pardoned.” It seems to me 
about as relevant to continue to repeat this ancient formula 
in connection with these particular men as it would be to 
reiterate that ‘no one addicted to walking on his head will 
be allowed at large.”’ Many of. these men I know personally. 
I know also that the industrial organization to which practi- 
eally all of them belong is concerned exclusively with industry 
and is not interested in the overthrow of any government 
whatsoever. 

It would be amusing, were it not for the tragedy that it 
connotes, to hear men who hold positions of high responsi- 
bility talk in this way, as if they were entirely ignorant of 
the fact, well known to people at large (apparently well known 
to intelligent people even on the other side of the world), that 
every one of these political prisoners has been legally and 
completely cleared of all the preposterous charges made against 
him during war-time hysteria; that they are now in prison 
solely for opinions; and that none of these opinions has any- 
thing to do with violence in any degree or direction, or with 
the overthrow of any government. Some one should inform 
government officials of these facts, so that they will not con- 
tinue to make so serious a blunder in public any longer. I 
would not of course like to believe that they already know 


*March 11, 1922. issue, Information Service, Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 
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the facts and yet continue to harp on this ludicrous formula 


disingenuously. TI would much rather give them all the benefit 
of the doubt. No honest government has any need to be 
intolerant. There is no “agitator” like injustice. 


Has not the time come for all of us, regardless of church 
or political aftiliations, regardless of the demands of our own 
personal affairs, regardless of every consideration except that 
of the plain justice of the matter,—the inalienable human 
rights involved, the sheer humanity at stake,—to take our 
stand definitely, emphatically, unequivocally, in behalf of these 
men in Leavenworth who are standing so courageously by 
their principles and their consciences, in the face of such 
odds? These men are bearing the brunt of the impetus toward 
intolerance and repression begotten by the war and are up- 
holding the best traditions of American manhood, laying the 
foundation for a more truly American conception of freedom, 
a freedom that is worthy the name. 

Surely too few of us, in the churches, especially, are bearing 
our share of this burden, this work of foundation-building. 
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These men are living true to their ideals at the cost, literally, 
of their lives. How many of us are doing anything like this 
for the ideals we profess to hold supreme? How many of us 
can measure up in courage, in sheer honesty of purpose, in, 
faith, with these men who are giving their lives in the full 
knowledge that for them individually there is everything to 
lose and nothing to gain, that no advantage can possibly accrue 
to them personally. They are true to their ideals in the hope 
that “the children of the future’ may have a better world to 
live in. 

I feel, indeed, that the political prisoner situation as a whole 
is one of the very gravest. issues that confront us to-day, and 
that we should all, especially we in the churches, make it our 
definite and serious concern to inform ourselves fully regarding 
it in all its bearings. 

RicHarp W. Hocur, 
Secretary Church League for Industrial Democracy. 


New York, N.Y. 


The New Proctor 


PERCY W. GARDNER 
President 


Seldom does one see Unitarianism em- 
bodied in an institution outside of the 
church which bears the distinctive Uni- 
tarian label. The members of the denom- 
ination are forever giving their energies 
to every splendid cause. They are among 
the mainstays in every community. To 
many a secular institution one can point 
and say, “That was built and is now main- 
tained by Unitarians, it is guided by Uni- 
tarians, it embodies distinctively Unita- 
rian ideals.’ This religion which is 
exemplified in the individual life may be 
and is typified in an organization or insti- 
tution. Our religion is so tangible as to 
be capable of a concrete manifestation. 
And where can a religion of courage and 
truth better interpret itself than in a 
school where boys and girls learn to grow 
in the search of truth? 

For a long time, some splendid, persist- 
ent Unitarian men and women have kept 
alive a little school in the wonderful 
New Hampshire hills. The buildings of 
Proctor Academy at Andover have grown 
old in the service of an ever-extending 
line of honorable graduates. Those who 
have courageously carried on this work 
have this year banded with them some 
other Unitarian men and women, and to- 
gether they have gone to the top of the 
mountain that rises behind the school 
buildings, and together they have seen a 
vision; a vision of boys and girls grow- 
ing into noble manhood and womanhood ; 
a vision of young lives molded into 
happy, strong, courageous, intelligent, God- 
seeking citizens of country and city, of 
home and state, of pew and pulpit. With 
God’s help, we are going to make that 
vision a growing reality. 


+ 


Beeause you are Unitarian you will 
say, “How beautiful, but please be more 
specific.” Because I am a Unitarian, I 
will be. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of Proctor Academy we adopted 
a policy as the foundation for the future 
growth of the school. In brief it is this: 
“To develop in an atmosphere of democ- 
racy and good cheer, the mental, physi- 
eal, moral, and religious lives of its boys 


and girls, that they may become well- 
balanced men and women.” If any of 
you have been studying our public high 
schools, or our private preparatory school, 
particularly from the standpoint of the 
anxious parent, I wish that you would 
study and analyze that statement of our 
policy and tell me how many schools are 
built upon such a foundation. There are 
many that boast of the percentage of 
graduates who succeed in entering college ; 
there are many which exploit the success 
of their athletic teams; there are some 
which mention the fine moral atmosphere. 
But how many, in an atmosphere of de- 
mocracy, the love and joy of life, try to 
help boys and girls grow into intelligent, 
healthy, honor-loving, God-seeking men 
and women? ‘The all-too-rare people to 
whom every community in the last in- 
stance turns for help and guidance? And 
how will this purpose be accomplished? 


+ 


From the time children enter this school 
until they leave, they will be taught the 
spirit of genuine democracy. By this, we 
do not mean the glorification of medioc- 
racy, but the spirit of the school is one of 
honoring in every pupil the manly and 
womanly qualities which that student 
shows, regardless of his antecedents, or 
of the position or financial standing of his 
parents. The natural surroundings of the 
school are beautiful. In themselves, they 
are a daily lesson of the beauty of love- 
liness.. By making the school and the 
dormitory rooms attractive, and by help- 
ing the boys and girls to realize the value 
of cheerfulness and a love for fun, they 
will learn the importance of cheerfulness 
in daily life. The school is already on 
the accredited list of the best of the New 
England colleges. By an enlarged faculty 
of sound, broad-gauged teachers, our stu- 
dents will be given a mental training on 
a par with the best preparatory schools of 
the country ; the boys and girls themselves 
will help to build up and maintain an 
honor system that will call forth the best 
that is in them and give them the founda- 
tion for the measurement of moral values 


.in the future. - Without entirely eliminat- 


ing the idea of competition in sports, the 
basic principal of the school will be to 
give every boy and girl a chance for physi- 
eal development, and particularly to learn 
to play some game which may be used in 


life for the hours of play. With all this, 
boys and girls are going to be taught not 
to be afraid of the word “religion.”” Un- 
trammeled as we are by doctrine, our 
school, unlike some denominational schools, 
can teach the importance of pure religion 
in the every-day life of each individual 
and can help our boys and girls to real- 
ize that sane, well-balanced men and 
women develop and use the religious side 
of their life as well as the mental and 
physical. We hope and plan that the at- 
mosphere of this school will lay the 
foundation of some of the finest leaders 
for the future pulpits of the Unitarian 
Church. We also hope and plan to send 
out from this school men and women who 
can be relied upon as the lay leaders in 
every worthy religious activity in what- 
ever denomination they may happen to 
belong. How will all of this splendid 
result be accomplished? We already have 
an ideal location for a school; we already 
haye some excellent buildings; we have 
some good teachers; we have an ideal. I 
am only a layman, but I should say that 
first and foremost we will accomplish our 
ideal by courage and faith. To do all 
that our ideal calls for, we must revamp 
our old buildings; we must build new 
ones; we must be able to secure more 
teachers, and those of the best caliber; 
we must have an endowment, part of 
the proceeds of which shall be used to 
help students of limited means; we must 
have all kinds of new equipment; we 
must have your boys and girls because 
they are the boys and girls who have in 
them the material to make the type of men 
and women to fit our ideal. Of course, we 
must haye money, and if the splendid 
people in our denomination who are eter- 
nally giving to every good cause once real- 
ize our aim, once catch the vision of what 
our Church can do, I know that all of 
the material things we need will be added 
unto us. 


October Dew 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Some leaves are fallen all too soon; 
But those that cling are bathed anew, 
And every separate drop of dew 

Shines in the white fire of the moon. 


A fleeting glory, quickly lost! 
For when the day breaks, clear and cold, © 
The leaves that wore the fire and gold 
Are sheathed in frost. 
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A Catholic on Christian Science 

CHRISTIAN SCINNCH AND THN CATHOLIC 
FAITH, INCLUDING A Brigrr AccouNT or New 
TuoucHTr AND OTHER MoppRN MpnvTaL HnaL- 
ING Movements. By A. M. Bellwald, Marist 
College, Washington. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. : 

The author believes that mental heal- 
ing, by driving out fear, by encouraging 
faith, and by a continued, mental disci- 
pline, produces “a real cure of real and 
not imaginary diseases.” The cases cured, 
however, outside of the “miracles” wrought 
at modern Catholic shrines, are limited 
to functional derangements, and do not 
include organic lesions. Such limited cures 
depend on “certain natural principles,” 
such as suggestion and auto-suggestion, 
and not on the religious explanations so 
frequently given by Christian Science and 
New Thought. 

The author finds difficulty at times in 
following the explanations of Christian 
Science, since “Mrs. Eddy is no puritan 
on close and exact definitions.” But the 
religion of Christian Science seems to him 
to be pantheism, which places “it outside 
the sphere of genuine Christianity.” Mrs. 
BHddy’s God is only Mind while “our God 
is Mind and Free Will.” 

Along with this exclusion of Will from 
the idea of God goes a minimizing of will, 
of genuine moral struggle, in the thought 
of man. “The rejection of all anxiety 
and worry means a stunting and stifling 
of conscience.” “To deny the existence 
of hell is to-remove one of the safeguards 
of virtue.” The doctrine that everything 
is good if you only think it so may be 
used to drive personal responsibility and 
social duty out of life. “The entire in- 
difference as to objective truth,” as to 
undoubted facts of pain and error and sin, 
“ig absolutely at variance with sound 
morality.” If such views are carried fully 
out into practice, they will result in “a 
narrowing of the mental horizon and utter 
selfishness.” 

The utilitarian or epicurean character 
of Christian Science is contrasted with 
the more spiritual character of Christian- 
ity. One emphasizes worldliness; the 
other, unworldliness. One puts bodily 
health, the other puts moral health at the 
front. The motive of one is the selfish 
enjoyment of life, while the motive of the 
other is the love of God to be put above 
all other things. 

Also the author objects because both 
Christian Science and the New Thought 
assume that the so-called Bible miracles 
must be explained ‘in the light of modern 
mental sciences.” The supernatural is to 
be banished, and Jesus is to be accepted 
as a faith-healer, “the most successful 
that ever lived.” The Emmanuel Move- 
ment also tries to confine Christ’s miracles 
“within such limits as the so-called mod- 
ern science allows for healing disease by 
mental influence.” He labors to prove 
that Christ’s cures are so different from 
modern mental cures that they answer to 
the definition of miracles given by St. 
Thomas, “a sense-perceived fact produced 


by God outside the order of the whole 
universe.” He asserts that Jesus claimed 
his works as miracles; and to doubt that 
they were true miracles “would inflict on 
Christ the stigma of a vulgar cheat.”’ This 
of course does not at all follow, since it 


may merely mean that Jesus with other . 


men of his time sincerely held a different 
theory of wonderful cures from that which 
we hold to-day. After which the author 
bolsters up his case, according to his 
own opinion at least, by insisting that 
we must accept as literal truths, and 
therefore as miracles, such stories of 
power oyer nature as the multiplying of 
the loaves and fishes, walking on the 
water, and stilling stormy waves. 
Having done the best any one can to 
drag back into respectability the older 
view of the infallibility of the New Testa- 
ment record and of the supernatural char- 
acter of the works of Jesus, the author 
then tries to save belief in “the gift of 
miracles in the Church.” Here he can 
do little more than quote a “sceptical 
review” to the effect that the record of 
the cures at Lourdes are genuine, leading 
the reader to infer that therefore the 
Chureh explanation of the miraculous 
nature of these cures must also be genuine, 
which seems a typical and also a disin- 
genuous piece of ecclesiastical reasoning. 
But this disinclination to employ the 
same kind of reasoning about the cures 
in the Roman Church and in the New 
Testament as is used in regard to modern 
mental cures does not adversely affect the 
main body of the book. It is a very com- 
plete and thoughtful and on the whole a 
very fair statement of the mental-healing 
movement. Also it gives complete refer- 
ences to all statements quoted in the foot- 
notes, so that any reader may verify facts 
for himself, and may well be used as the 
basis for any extended study of the sub- 


ject. R. S. L. 
Timely and Wise 
Tun VaLipiry or AMBRICAN IpDBALS. By 
Shailer Mathews. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 


“There is in America,” says Dean Math- 
ews, “a growing number of people who 
believe our democracy is only another 
term for a capitalistic social order. They 
will have none of it. They believe in 
socialism and communism. There is a 
very great difference between what we 
eall democracy and their ideals. The 
bitterest denunciation of the United States 
we have heard lately has come from men 
of this sort. Kings have disappeared, but 
American democracy has new enemies in 
men and women who believe it is out- 
grown.” 

It is against the various phases of this 
belief that Dean Mathews argues elo- 
quently and convincingly in this series of 
six lectures given at Wesleyan University 
under the “George Bennett Slocum Founda- 
tion for the Promotion of a Better Under- 
standing of National Problems and of a 
More Perfect Realization of the Responsi- 
bilities of American Citizenship.” 
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The ideals of American democracy are 
not outgrown, Dean Mathews contends, 
because they are themselves an integral 
part of the growth of civilization. They 
did not originate in abstract theory, like 
socialism and communism. They grew,— 
a living element in the organic experience 
of a great people,—and they are justified 
by their fruits. These fruits, as Dean 
Mathews sees them, are, as concerning 
the happiness of each citizen of a nation 
“free individualism,” and as concerning 
the living together and working together 
of various nations and peoples “co- 
operative sovereignty.” May the saving 
health of this vigorous word of a wise 
teacher spread far and go deep! 


A. M. La 
Church History 
THE SPRWAD OF CHRISTIANITY. (For young 
people.) By Paul Hutchinson. New York: 


The Abingdon Press. 

The reviewer confesses to a feeling of 
indifference when he picked up this book 
and sat down to read it. Almost at once, 
however, his attention was caught by the 
folowing—anything but conventional— 
paragraph: 

“It is well to ask what the Christian 
message is. It was first given form by 
Jesus, a member of the Hebrew tribe of 
Judah, who came from the town of Naza- 
reth preaching during the early years of 
the Roman Empire. Jesus followed in 
the line of the Hebrew prophets, pro- 
claiming the necessity for inner right- 
eousness expressed in a life able to stand 
the most searching ethical tests. After 
a brief career as a teacher Jesus came 
into conflict with the conservative reli- 
gious forces of his own nation. ... The 
Roman administration of Palestine was 
induced to regard the teacher from Naza- 
reth as a disturber of the public order, 
and he was crucified.” 

Reading on through Chapter II, the re- 
viewer was impressed with the fair judg- 
ment and admirable summing up of Con- 
stantine’s reign and his governmental pol- 
icy. The facts are stated and then the 
author proceeds, showing in a conclusive 
way how through Constantine’s attempt 
to bring about unity, he really created 
just the opposite; and, because of that 
fact, missionary zeal broke out, first on 
the part of the Arians (unorthodox) and 
then on the part of the Athanasians. 
There is something in the fresh and un- 
ambiguous style of Mr. Hutchinson that 
reminds the reader of H. G. Wells. Hach 
is able to make history interesting; each 
is able to traverse much ground and to 
do it lightly and quickly; and each—and 
perhaps this is of most value—can bind 
together far-flung facts and make of one 
piece diverse events and seemingly un- 
related incidents. 

It is a pity that a book intended “for 
young people in the Sophomore or Junior 
years of the High School” should be 
marred by such little touches of collo- 
quial English as “Why did Rome finally 
win out?” “It was the churches who 
were responsible.” “Asbury set the pace.” 
Sometime we shall come to love our Hng- 
lish language as the French love theirs, 
and use greater carefulness in keeping it 
pure. A writer possessing the admirable 
qualities possessed by Mr. Hutchinson 
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ought to guard himself against these 
“slips,” allowed perhaps in conversation 
or in popular newspapers, but out of 
place in so serious a book as this. 

All in all, this book of Mr. Hutchinson 
has a distinct place upon the desk of 
any teacher or preacher concerned with 
bringing to the mind of youth the value 
and importance of Christianity: it is 
especially of worth to Sunday-school su- 
perintendents. If fathers and mothers 
would take the trouble to read even the 
latter half of this book, they would be 
well repaid and would better appreciate 
the splendid and heroic work done by 
missionaries and laymen to spread civi- 
lization by trying to spread a knowledge 
of the gospel of good-will and love. 

T. iV. Ne 


Applied Psychology 

THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Claude Wm. Chamberlain. The Siouw City 
Institute of Psychology. Second Hdition. 1922. 

The reviewer, glancing at the jacket 
bearing the author’s portrait and announc- 
ing him as “Doctor of Psychology,” is 
tempted to condemn this little book with- 
out reading it, more especially in view of 
the fact that the term “applied psychol- 
ogy” bears some opprobrium with it. A 
careful reading, however, demonstrates 
the book as a rather elementary, common- 
sense guide to human conduct, formu- 
lated in certain “laws” and “exercises.” 
There is naturally a certain looseness or 
rather lack of definition, and an outworn 
dualism of “mind and matter.” The au- 
thor states one of his “laws” as follows: 
“Our knowledge is the sum total of all 
past experience with the judicial process 
operating upon the perceptions of our 
senses.” He acknowledges that he owes 
a debt to James, whom he quotes liberally, 
in fact the book is largely made up of 
quotations. They range from James, 
Royce, and Bergson to Roger Babson. 
The author is catholic in his tastes. He 
notes that “exalted ideas have associated 
with them a vyitalizing and energizing 
emotional quality; while depressive ideas 
have associated with them a depressing 
and disintegrating emotional quality.” 
“You must learn to keep your mind so 
busy thinking constructive ideas, that 
there is no opportunity for the fear 
thought, the failure thought to enter into 
your mind,” announces Mr. Chamberlain. 
True—but we knew it already. The book 
may help some struggling soul to strength 
of will, self-expression, self-realization. 
Tf it does, it will have served its purpose. 
The sophisticated reader will wonder why 
this Poor Richard philosophy should need 
to be set forth with such pretension and 
in such stilted phraseology. The “Course,” 
for it is a “course,” may be had in four- 
teen separate volumes, “pocket size,” for 
$10! Ww. Ss. 8. 


Good Sermons 


WHEN JnsuS WROTE ON THN GROUND. By 
Edgar DeWitt Jones. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

Whether or not the author of this group 
of sermons is, as his publishers state, “a 
gracious gentleman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury filling a twentieth-century pulpit,” 
he is a preacher of no little power. His 
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discourses reveal him as a man of thought 
and feeling. In them is manifest much 
of the spirit of both poet and prophet: A 
thorough evangelical, the great fundamen- 
tals of Christian living are treated in a 
manner fresh and _ timely. Although 
springing from firm spiritual convictions, 
these sermons “hook into” present-day 
problems and conditions with convincing 
force. They offer additional testimony to 
the promising status of the modern Ameri- 
ean pulpit. 


Good Stories 


ASSORTED CHOCOLATES. By Octavus Roy 
Cohen. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mr. Cohen has made one province in 
American fiction almost exclusively his 
own. Kew living writers understand the 
Negro in his humorous aspects better than 
he. With humor unctuous yet always 
kindly, his stories picture the city African 
with rare insight. His dialect alone 
would justify his work. The latest vol- 
ume from his pen is, if anything, better 
than any previous collection of his short 
stories. In it appear many of his famil- 
iar characters, Florian Slappy, Sis Callie 
Flukers, “champion long-distanee gossip 
of darkest Birmingham,’ Lawyer Chew, 
Dr. Brutus Herring, as well as less-well- 
known members of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of I Will Arise, and the Over the 
River Burying Society. The reader will 
find many laughs in their adventures in 
social competition, love, and high finance. 

A. R. H. 


Off the Beaten Path 


CANNIBAL-LAND. By Martin Johnson. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1922. 

A motion-picture explorer, Mr. Johnson 
ealls himself. His particular quest was 
the real and practicing cannibal in the 
South Sea Islands. With his wife as 
companion, he had some remarkable ad- 
ventures, which he narrates with highly 
interesting, even gripping realism. - The 
field of their explorations was the New 
Hebrides, especially Malicula, or Malli- 
collo, as the geographies generally spell 
it, the second largest of the group, an 
island which no white man has ever 
crossed and containing some 40,000 say- 
ages, two tribes of which, the Big Num- 
bers and the Small Numbers, hold the 
larger part of the territory. Mr. John- 
son got some remarkable pictures and 
nearly sacrificed himself and his charm- 
ing wife to the voracious appetites of the 
natives in his quest for them. But Ameri- 
can nerve and cleverness and the con- 
stant attitude of friendliness, with gen- 
erous gifts of tobacco, won the day and 
saved the adventurers from violence. One 
chieftain whose picture frequently adorns 
the book seems to have been won over to 
friendliness, and their visit to his “king- 
dom” is extraordinarily interesting. Imag- 
ine yourself spending eight days in a 
village of cannibals, surrounded by power- 
ful guards; imagine a motion-picture show 
on the beach with a few hundred canni- 
bals who had never even seen a still pic- 
ture before, or for that matter a mirror, 
looking on in the stillness of a tropical 
night and seeing pictures of New York 
and the civilized world and then pictures, 
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taken on a former visit, of Nagapate, 
their chief, and of themselves; imagine 
coming upon a group of cannibals roasting 
a human body and securing the charred 
head as testimony of the feast; imagine 
going in among such sub-humans that 
they live like apes in the trees,—and you 
get some idea of the remarkable adven- 
tures of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. It is no 
ordinary travel book that their exploits 
have given us, but an intensely interesting 
account of a civilization that belongs to 
the Stone Age with the practice of canni- 
balism thrown in, and the many tabus 
and superstitions that the centuries have 
developed. F. R. 8. 


The Altar Steps 

Tue ALTAR Stres. By Compton Mackenzie. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

Like Booth Tarkington, Compton Mac- 
kenzie is interested in adolescence, though 
in a rather different way. Practically all 
his novels deal with various phases of 
the psychology of youth. After exhaus- 
tively treating the inner life of the young 


‘Englishman in college and in love,—the 


two are nearly if not wholly synonymous, 
—he now launches out in a direction alto-~ 
gether new. The Altar Steps is the first 
of a series of stories entitled The Parson's 
Progress. As the title indicates, its pur- 
pose is to portray the initial stages in the 
evolution of an Anglican clergyman. In- 
troducing the hero at the age of five, the 
story carries him through the experiences 
of boyhood and young manhood to the 
day of his ordination. Written with all 
the exuberance of language, the keen 
humor, the inordinate fondness for detail, 
the richness of picturesque English, which 
we have come to expect from the author 
of Plasher’s Mead and Sinister Street, 
but with a manifest elevation of spirit 
not always conspicuous in his earlier vol- 
umes, Zhe Altar Steps is a searching 
analysis of Anglo-Catholic Christianity. 
While the average reader of fiction may 
find it dull, overdetailed, somewhat stodgy, 
we confess that to us it has proved ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The liberal minis- 
ter will find in this book a revealing 
study of a type of churchmanship which 
is the antipodes of his own, but which 
none the less constitutes an influential 
element in modern Christendom. 
A. BR. H. 


Lowell Brought to Date 


A CriticaL Fase, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Whoever is the author of this anony- 
mous pamphlet has produced an exceed- 
ingly clever piece of work. An imitation 
of Lowell’s Fable for Critics, it is that 
famous jew @esprit brought down to date. 
Written in the same flowing meter, if not 
always with the same skill, as the work 
of the elder poet, it consists in a series of 
estimates of twenty-four modern poets. 
The singers thus dissected include Robert 
Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Sara Teasdale, 
Conrad Aiken, and of course Amy Lowell 
and Edgar Lee Masters. The critic has 
much fun at their expense, occasionally 
rising into comment that is really seareh- 
ing, though many of his, or her, rhymes 
are simply awful! Who wrote it? 
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Getting Acquainted 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


When new folks moved across the street, 
My mother went to call; 

She dressed up first in Sunday best— 
Her hat and gloves and all. 


My sister Molly does’ the same ; 
I guess all women do. 

They like to act polite and strange, 
And wear things mostly new. 


Us fellows never put on airs; 
We get acquainted quick. 

Joe yelled to me, “Come over, kid !” 
I called “Hello!” to Dick, 


When they moved in our neighborhood, 
And we were playing ball 

In fifteen minutes. We don’t care 
*Bout clothes and such at all. 


If grown-up folks would try it once 
And get acquainted so, 

They’d save an awful lot of time— 
Just grin and say ‘‘Hello!” 


Digging for Gold 


ROSE BROOKS 


Part fT 

When Mr. Joyce went to the hospital 
to stay for nobody knew how long,—but 
weeks and months at best, so the doctors 
said,—Mrs. Joyce and Ben, Alice and Jack 
gave up the cozy apartment which had 
been home to them for five years, and 
moved to a little weather-beaten old 
shingle house in a one-street village, two 
hours distant by train. 

“But we can’t see Father every day,” 
said Ben, when their mother first broached 
the plan to the children. 

“We couldn’t see Father but once a 
week, anyway,” said Mother, gravely. 
“And by living in Unele John’s old house 
we'll save rent and gas bills and electric- 
ity bills, and one of us can afford to 
come in every week.” 

Uncle John’s house had but lately come 
into possession of the family, having been 
left to Mr. Joyce by an eccentric old uncle 
who had lived a hermit-like existence o1 
his few village acres. 

“It'll be fun to see the house, anyway,” 
said Alice, to whom any change was ex- 
citement. “Have you ever seen the house, 
Mother ?” 

“Once,” said Mother, and turned her 
back abruptly for a minute on the small 
trio. “It'll do,’ she went on presently. 
“We'll make it do—but it'll take all four 
of us!” 

Packing up was a busy time for every- 
body, but finally the morning came when 
big trucks backed up to the door and 
many strong men made short work of 
emptying every room of the apartment. 
Not a thing left in all the familiar rooms 
except hats and coats and two suit-cases. 

“Fly!” commanded Mother, who seemed 
in great haste to be gone. “Into your 
things! We've only just time to catch 
our train.” 

The train ride was fun, of course—what 
train ride isn’t, with changing pictures 
whirling past the windows? Mother had 


-she said cheerily, 
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brought sandwiches and cookies and dates, 
too, and almost before they realized they 
were under way the brakeman called 
“Meadville!” at one door, then strode 
through the ear and ealled again, “Mead- 
ville! Meadville!” at the other door. Once 
off the car, with the train vanishing 
around the eurve, the children took in- 
stant stock of their new home town. A 
station, small and red; across the street, 
three grocery stores, one hardware store, 
one drug store with the post-office sign 
hung in its window,—that was the busi- 
ness center; stretching straight to the 
right and to the left, one long street lined 
with big friendly trees, and dotted with 
houses, far apart and well set back. 
“Well,” said Ben, “here we are!” and 


added practically, “Which way is our 
house?” 

‘I’m going to the post-office,” said 
Mother. “The nurse promised to have a 


post-eard waiting for us.” Sure enough, 
there it was, and such a cheering message 
that Mother’s face shone as she again 
joined the children. “Now for home!” 
“for home it’s going 
to be, and we'll all see just how cozy and 
pretty and happy a home we can make 
it for Father to come to when he gets 
well.” 

Past a white house, low, with green 
blinds; past a cream-colored house; past 
another white house; past ever so many 
houses, and Mother stopped at last before 
a little gray-from-the-weather house that 
looked as if nobody had lived in it nor 
Joved it for years. 

“This?” from Alice, and at Mother’s 
nod, silence fell upon the children. 

“Great old trees to climb, anyway,” 
said Jack, finally, ignoring the house in 
favor of a few old gnarled fruit-trees in 
the rear. 

“See, there’s a wood pile waiting for 
us,’ said Mother, cheerfully. “I wrote 
to make sure of that, so we’ll soon have 
a fire. Let’s get the stove going before 
the furniture gets here. Here’s the key. 
Run along and open the door of our fu- 
ture home. You don’t know what treas- 
ures we may find here before we're 
through.” 

A creaking door opened into a dark 
hallway—dark because the shutters were 
closed and shades down—but with every 
one busy, it was no time before windows 
were flung wide, a fire crackling in the 
good but rusty kitchen stove and in the 
big open fireplace in the low, square living- 
room. Uncle John had been as tidy a 
housekeeper as any woman. The wall 
paper was whole, the paint good, and the 
few pieces of furniture in repair. 

“There, now we're ready for our own 
things,” said Mother, emptying the dust- 
pan into the stove. ‘Every room brushed 
up. You children run down now to Mr. 
Jones’s grocery store and ask him to send 
up this order this afternoon. See, before 
we left this morning, I made a list of 
things we’d need. Scamper back again, 
because the trucks will be here before 
dark, and we must have beds to sleep in, 
and there’s supper to get. Who says we're 
not already as busy in our new home as 
we were in our old one?” 

In spite of the cold the children’s foot- 
steps lagged for the first few minutes. 
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Ben broke the silence. “It isn’t so bad 
inside as it looks outside.” 

“We never had a big open fireplace be- 
fore, anyway,” said Alice. 
corn around it, evenings.” 

“There’s a great old attic,” said Jack, 
hopefully. ‘You didn’t go up? I did. 
There’s a sort of ladder. Lots of old 
books, and some lanterns, and, oh, I don’t 
know—a lot of Uncle John’s old stuff.” 

“We can play there, rainy days,” said 
Alice. “Come on! Let’s hurry! I don’t 
believe it’s going to be so bad.” 

Mr. Jones was a friendly soul who radi- 
ated as much cheer as did the swelled-out 
stove in the middle of his store. As he 
filled the order, he chatted and laughed 
till the children felt as if they had known 
him all their lives. 

“What a lot he told us ’bout everybody 
that lives here,” said Alice, on the home- 
ward way. 

“He says the school-teacher is the best 
in the State,” said Jack, doubtfully. 

“Well, she is good,” said Ben. ‘Mother 
found out about her before we came. 
Hurrah! Here come the trucks! Hven 
they’re as scarce as a circus in this town.” 

Just as they had dismantled one set of 
rooms in the morning, the same strong 


men quickly set the familiar furniture to ~ 


rights in the little gray house. “No end 
better’n a flat,” said one man, in parting, 
to Ben, and as the boy looked wistful, he 
added: “You just wait a year and see if 
you want to go back. Forget the first few 
days before you and pretend to-morrow 
morning is next month and you'll be all 
right. Lots of boys in this town, and 
they beat the city kind,—you wait and 
see!” 

Supper in the kitchen, around the warm 
stove; beds to make in the four little up- 
stairs rooms heated by a stove in the hall; 
and so the first evening passed, with 
every one too busy and tired to be home- 
sick a minute. And weren’t the days 
that followed full! A new school to get 
acquainted in; and sure enough, the 
teacher was competent, to the amazement 
of the newcomers. And the children— 
well, after two weeks the Joyce children 
had to admit that their new mates were 
surprisingly proficient in all outdoor mat- 
ters whereof city children know less. 

“It’s not so bad,” was their verdict. 

“It’s not bad at all,’ was Mother’s ver- 
dict, as she sang about the quaint little 
house and re-read the hopeful postals that 
came unfailingly from the nurse at the 
hospital. 

But in spite of no rent to pay and no 
gas bills and no electricity bills, there 
was one big worry, and that was money. 
Hospital bills and doctors’ bills are al- 
ways high, and food and clothes for four 
persons, and wood, cost a good deal, be it 
in city or country. “If I could only find 
a way to earn money,’ Mother often 
sighed, and because Ben and Jack were 
manly. boys who shared the family council 
and knew Mother’s problems, they often 
talked the matter of money over between 
themselves. “Course Alice oughtn’t to do 
anything, ’cause she’s a girl,’ Ben would 
say; “but if you and I could just earn 
money, a lot of money, Jack!” 

And yet it was Alice who, after all, led 
the way. One rainy Saturday, after the 


“We can pop - 
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little gray house was tidy, she climbed 
the steep stairs to the attic, and because 
she loved all books she began idly to look 
through Uncle John’s dusty volumes,— 
books on orchards, books on planting gar- 
dens, books on spraying trees. “My good- 

ess, didn’t he have any story-books at 

11?” said Alice, half aloud. Another 
book about apples and pears, and as Alice 
was about to put it back on the cobwebby 
shelf in disgust, a paper fell out, with a 
written message on it which Alice’s quick 
eyes took in one amazed glance. 

“Well, I never!’’ she whispered to the 
book still im her hand, “Are you sure? 
Well, I never!” And Alice sat still as a 
statue, hardly breathing, and staring hard 
at the yellowed sheet in her hand which 
bore the message. “No, I'll not tell 
Mother,” she breathed at last. “She’d be 
too sorry if it isn’t so, but,’’ jumping to 
her nimble feet, “where are the boys, oh, 
where are the boys!” 

Two minutes later; in answer to her 
eall, the boys clattered up the ladder-like 
stairs and in the light which filtered 
through the cobwebbed window, three 
pairs of unbelieving brown eyes read this 
astounding message: “To Whomever Lives 
in This House After Me—There’s Gold in 
the Orchard. Dig.” Yes, and the message 
was signed ‘Uncle John.” 

(To be continued) 


How the Bohemian Waxwing got 
his Wax 


CATHERINE PARMENTER 


Once upon a time—very, very long ago 
—there lived in the Big Forest in the land 
of Bohemia, a little bird. He was a soft 
brown little bird, with a topknot on his 
cocky head, and touches of yellow on his 

wings. But he was a very cross bird and 

always quarreled with his neighbors in 
the Big Forest. So one day aftep a par- 
ticularly fierce dispute with one of his 
friends, or rather one of his acquaint- 
ances, he decided to leave his home in 
the woods and fly far, far away. He 
wished to visit human beings (creatures 
who walked on.two legs as birds did, but 
who had no wings, and were very strange 
indeed, and discover if they were any 
more companionable than the folk of the 
Big Forest. 

So he flew and flew, and finally he 
came in sight of one of the queer places 
on the ground where the human beings 
lived. He alighted just in front of the 
house, very near to a little girl who was 
playing on the grass. 

“See, see, Mother!” she called to a 
woman standing in the doorway. “See 
the pretty bird! I am going to catch him.” 
But the Brown Bird fluttered away, be- 
yond the reach of the child’s hands. ° 

Before many days, however, the little 
bird became very well acquainted with 
his human friend. He would perch on 
her shoulder and eat the bits of food she 
gave him, and then sing a song of thanks 
to her. 

One morning the child’s father, who 
had been on a long journey, returned. 

“T have brought you a present,” he said 
to his daughter, “so that when I am away 
again, the letters which you send to me 
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Night 
The sun descending in the west, 
The evening star does shine; 
The birds are silent in their nest, 
And I must seek for mine, 
The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high bower, 
With silent delight 
Sits and smiles on the night. 
—William Blake, 
From “Night.” 


Sentence Sermon 
My presence shall go with thee, and 
I will give thee rest—2Hea. waiii. 14. 


will reach me, safe and unopened.” And 
he gave her a box of sealing-wax. 

(Now if any of you children do not 
believe that there was sealing-wax very, 
very long ago, I must repeat to you what 
the Walrus said; and you know that the 
Walrus lived even before the Pharaohs 
ruled over Egypt: 


“The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things: 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-waxr— 
And cabbages—and kings !’’) 


The little girl was delighted with her 
gift, and wasted a great deal of it, I am 
afraid, for she loved to heat it in the fire 
and then watch it drop slowly—red as 
drops of blood. 

One morning while she was doing this 
the Brown Bird flew in at the window, 
alighting on a near-by chair; and the 
little girl, forgetting what she held be- 
tween her fingers, stretched out her hands 
toward her feathered friend, and drip— 
drip went the sealing-wax! 

With a ery of pain the Brown Bird 
darted out of doors, and never paused to 
rest until he reached the Big Forest. 
There he bathed in the cooling brooks, 
and dusted his wings in the sand beside 
the streams, but the red wax on his wings 
never came off. 

And after that time all the Brown Birds 
had scarlet on their wings; and they were 
called, not only in the land of Bohemia, 
but everywhere throughout the world, by 
the name of Bohemian Waxwings. 


Feast of the Flying Fish 


The following account of Japanese Boy 
Day, by A. C. Clutterbuch, appears in 
Popular Mechanics for September, 1922: 


On the fifth day of the fifth month of each 
year, in Japan and among the Japanese in 
foreign countries is celebrated the Tango-No- 
Sekku, or the Feast of the Flying Fish, known 
to the white people as Japanese Boy Day. 
Swaying in the wind and flirting their tails 
gaily, thousands upon thousands of paper and 
cotton fish, resplendent in flesh pink and ver- 
milion, fly from myriads of poles, from clothes- 
lines, and from roof-tops. They are of all 
sizes from two to about five or six feet long. 

Tango-No-Sekku is a big feast with the 
Japanese—especially the Japanese boys. To 
them May 5 is set aside as an occasion of 
honor to the first-born of every family, and 
to Japanese boys in general. The flying fish 
are but a small part of the feast, for besides 
that, there are presents and gifts of images, 
toys, statuettes, and manikins of Japanese 
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legendary heroes, all given with the idea of 
teaching the youngsters lessons of courage 
and manliness. It is a kind of Christmas 
season for the Japanese youth. 

Sometimes the number of fish on the pole 
indicates the number of males born in the 
house, and sometimes it indicates the number 
of friends the family has. It is customary 
to present a paper fish to the Japanese family 
to which a boy has been born since the pre- 
vious festival. 

The living-rooms of all homes having 
male heirs are specially decorated for the 
occasion. Out from heavy wooden chests, 
where they have been hidden until that day, 
come the toys and gifts. Flowers are used in 
profusion. 

There is nothing of a formal nature in the 
festival. The boys spend the afternoon 
visiting one another and comparing their 
gifts, and many picnics are held. Special 
foods are served at the Feast of the Flying 
Fish. One is the chimaki, which is composed 
of beans and red rice wrapped in lily leaves. 
Another is the kashiwa mochi, a rice cake 
wrapped in oak leaves—the oak leaves being 
a symbol of strength and endurance. 

Games played by the boys on that day 
differ from those of other days. The lads 


“arm themselves with shobu leaves, and with 


these long swordlike blades they have excit- 
ing battles. 

The principal .toys given usually take 
the form of images or manikins which rep- 
resent famous characters of Japanese history. 
The chief of these is Jimmu Tenno, the first 
mortal emperor of Japan, and direct de- 
scendant of the sun goddess. Benkei, a sacred 
bull, is the second favorite. The third 
favorite is Kato Kiyomasa, the son of a 
blacksmith, who commanded an army sent 
to invade Korea in 1592. He is celebrated 
because of his feats of strength and daring. 
Another hero, also a favorite with the boys, 
is Kintaro. In appearance he is a nude little 
fellow, not unlike Cupid. He isa fabled strong 
boy who lived in a mountain cave years ago. 

The carp is the patron fish of the Japanese 
boy, and is a symbol of strength, being the 
only fish that can swim against the swift 
currents of the mountain streams of the 
island empire. 


Movie Records 


Charles Urban has invented the “movie 
record,” eight inches in diameter, and in 
that small space containing 1,300 pictures, 
a number which equals about eighty-four 
feet of roll film. The inventor is the man 
who filmed in their natural colors the Durbar 
pictures, a $30,000,000 spectacle; the man 
who, with G. Albert Smith, invented kine- 
macolor; who compiled and édited all the 
British war films as well as all the films 
which in this country the Committee on 
Public Information issued. Twenty-three 
years ago he invented the bioscope, which 
for many years was the principal projector 
used in Hurope. And now he brings out the 
spirograph, which he says developed from 
an idea dating back to London in 1907, and 
which he and his chief consulting engineer, 
Henry W. Joy, have worked over in the in- 
tervening years. As he explains it, the 
spirograph is a machine whereby motion pic- 
tures are reduced to a spiral record to supplant 
the roll-film record which the motion-picture 
theatres now employ. Possibly movie records 
will soon be as common in the home as records 
for talking-machines now are. 
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“What May We Expect of Our Ministers?” 


Following is a report of the ani- 
mated discussion of what the laymen 
expect of their ministers, at the Lay- 
men's League Convention at New Lon- 
don, Conn., Saturday, September 9. 


Mr. ErisHa ©. Mowry of Providence, 
RI. The discussion of the industrial 
question the last half-hour has shown us 
that we cannot settle such questions until 
we get enough right-minded men on both 
sides of the question. Now how are you 
going to get enough right-minded men on 
both sides of the question? You must 
build slowly from the bottom, build men 
of real character and vision. And who 
is going to build such character? The 
churches must build it, the churches and 
the schools. What should be expected of 
the ministers? I believe in ministers of 
all-round development, first of all, physi- 
cally. They must not be lazy and sloth- 
ful; men that will shuffle off any tendency 
to inertia, and get busy and keep busy 
eyery day of their lives. 
ter’s job, if done right, is about the hard- 
est job on earth. We have got to have 
the physical qualities. Second, he must 
have an unimpeachable moral character. 
Third, we get to the intellectual end of 
it. In these days no man wants to sit 
at the feet of a minister who does not 
know as much as he does. The ministers 
of to-day ought to have the widest pos- 
sible intellectual training. They ought to 
be familiar with the finest characters in 
history. They ought to know religious his- 
tory. They ought to know all present 
problems, industrial and _ sociological. 
They ought to have ability to organize 
churches from A to Z. Ministers ought to 
know something about the model Sunday- 
school, not only to make Unitarians later, 
but real generous, right-minded citizens. 

I come now to the greatest feature of 
all. That is the spiritual equipment. 
What 
Isn’t he the teacher who can show you 
how to stand up under adversity or give 
you a fine vision over all these great 
problems we discussed this morning? He 
must have the great vision of service, to 
be really spiritual; and to have it effec- 
tive in his parish he must come in con- 
tact with men with abundant sympathy 
and earnestness. 

Mr. Emmet L, Ricwarpson of Milwau- 
kee. The subject of the minister opens 
up a wide range. I was chairman of a 
committee for one year seeking a minis- 
ter for our church. And I remember now 
with something of a blush that I wrote a 
great many letters in which I said, “We 
pay $2,000 and furnish a parsonage.” And 
the list of virtues and abilities suggested 
by the last speaker brought this magnani- 
mous offer to my mind. [Laughter.] But 
let us not forget, gentlemen, that in addi- 
tion to the salary, the Pension Society has 
swung to the lofty height of $400 a year 
for the minister and his family. What 
may we expect? I know what we do 
expect; we expect everything. The in- 
dividual members of our parish wanted 
a fine preacher ; they wanted a fine pastor ; 
they wanted a social leader; they wauted 


A real minis- | 


is the function of a minister? 


an industrial expert. You recall the old 
story of the man who defined the qualifi- 
cations expected in a minister whom they 
were hoping to call, and his bishop said 
to him, “The only person that would suit 
you has another job; the Angel Gabriel 
is provided for.’ [Laughter.] There is 
one thing that I wish to say that we may 
expect of every young man,—nay, we must 
demand of every young man that goes 
into the ministry, and that is, that he 
should have engraven upon his heart and 
soul that first commandment, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy mind.” It contains 
the two great words “God” and “love.” 
In other words, we demand of the min- 
ister that he be just as thoroughly in 
earnest in his job as we ask the lawyer 
to be in earnest about his job. If he 
has that earnestness he will be given the 
strength to inspire you to go out and ac- 
complish the things that we have been 
discussing here this morning. 

Mr. Cuester W. NicHots of Newton 
Centre, Mass. We do expect our minister 
to be a beast of burden. It occurs to me 
that we have too little thought upon a 
system that has been tried out but not 
perfected. Why do we not put our min- 
isters in the same category with doctors 
as regards helpers in their profession? 
If the Tuckerman School were developed 
so we had parish assistants coming to 
help the ministers, that would seem to 
me to be one thing that we could put 
forward as laymen. If it were required 
that before a man graduated from the 
divinity school or theological school he 
should serve a certain term in a sort of 
laboratory course, many young men com- 
ing from school or college would get some 
insight into the ministry and might be 
led to take up this preparatory course 
when they would not be ready to take 
the full step of jumping into the divinity 
school to prepare for the ministry. That 
would lead us, I think, into a system of 
recruiting for the ministry. 

Mr. JAMES H. Barnarp of Norwell, Mass. 
What we can expect from the minister 
is what we are willing to give him. You 
will get just about what you ought to 
get in this world; you don’t get much 
more. You only get out of a thing what 
you put into it. You have fifteen-hundred- 
dollar, nine-hundred-dollar, two-thousand- 
dollar-and-a-parsonage ministers, because 
probably very few of you have ever 
stopped to think, How much is a good 
minister worth to me? Is a good minis- 
ter worth as much to me and my church 
and my family as what I pay to send 
a child to the kindergarten? In the little 
church in which I take an interest we 
have an attendance of about forty. We 
have a minister of whom we all think a 
great deal, a fine man, and I think go 
much of him I came to the realization 
that I was having a free ride. I think I 
was giving $50 a year to the church and 


thought I was making a liberal contribu-— 


tion. You have got to stop and think: 
“Why, $50 is nothing, $100 is nothing. 
You haven’t got the money; what are you 


willing to do?’ That struck me, and it 
made me feel like a fool that I never had 
been willing to try and help that minister 
with a little personal time. I felt foolish 
to say to my friends that I was.a Sunday- 
school teacher, because I didn’t. know any- 
thing about the job; and I think that 
perhaps I have felt it was a little stigma 
to tell my business friends that I couldn’t 
go somewhere on Sunday because I had 
a Sunday-school class. But I don’t think 
so any more. You can get a good kind 
of minister only when you are willing fo 
support him, not only with money, but 
with some of your personal time. You 
get the kind of minister you deserve. If 
you haven’t the money to pay, you can 
do something yourself. You can go and 
help. “Can I take one of your classes? 
Have you got some sick person that you 
want me to drive with you to see?” Give 
him an hour or two, give him two hours 
a week. You get out of your minister 
just what you deserve. 

Mr. H. F. Bamry of Orlando, Fla. It 
may be that a few words from the man 
that preached good Unitarian sermons 
from Methodist pulpits for four short 
years may be of some interest to you. 
I happen to be what we consider “trained 
for the ministry.” I am a graduate of 
Vanderbilt University. I was an instrue- 
tor in the Biblical Department of Vander- 
bilt University after my graduation. - We 
need to wake up on the subject of the sala- 
ries that the preachers are getting. I have 
a family to support. I think I have just 
as much interest in the ministry as I 
ever had, but since they were going to 
stage that heresy trial and I left before 
it came off I haven’t been in the active 
ministry. Why? I haven’t trained for 
the business I am in, but I can make four 
times as much in the business I am in as 
I could make in the ministry, and I am 
not asking that the ministry be judged, 
either, on exactly the plane of business 
life, but I have my ehildren to educate 
and to keep in what seenis to me decent 
circumstances. 

Our pastor is George H. Badger, one 
of the finest men in the whole denomina- 
tion. We pay Mr. Badger about the 
amount in a year that I spend on my 
family in a quarter. I shall never be the 
man or the preacher or the philosopher or 
the poet that Badger is. We have got to 
wake up, men, to the fact that we are 
mistreating our ministry on the subject 
of just the simple necessities of life. 
[Applause.] He has never starved; he 
has never gone hungry, I suppose; but 
he couldn’t afford a motor-car. He has 
to stay in one of those rural abodes of 
Orange County, Florida, when he could 
go every day and see something gorgeous 
and splendid, until some of us who do 
own a car come around and pick him up 
and take him to see it. I don’t suppose 
we are due at all to have a man of 
Badger’s caliber ministering to us. Let 
us resolve as laymen that we are going 
to wake up and follow the lines of the 
last speaker and do something for our 
ministers, and then we can expect more 
from our ministers. [Applause.] 
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his own home. 


Mr. Francis C. SmiruH, Jr., of Worces- 
ter, Mass. I am going to give my conclu- 
sion from my experience of the last three 
or four years. I think we have been, call- 
ing upon the minister to run an institution 
about which he does not know very much. 
side have made him the executive of the 
business organization when he knows 
nothing about the business of the organiza- 
tion. ‘The directors have gone to sleep 
and let him run it. How has he run it? 
He has run it on the town-meeting plan,— 
slightly attended and getting nowhere. It 
is time the board of directors had a meet- 
ing—and you are the board of directors, 
gentlemen—and run your church as you 
would run your business. What do we 
expect of our minister? We should not 
expect him to do more than the rest of 
us do. We expect our minister to be on 
the job from nine o’clock in the morning 
till six o’clock at night and attend to his 
own business and we attend to ours. 
do not expect him to run the nursery in 
We do not expect him to 
collect the money to pay his own salary. 
We do not—or we should not if we do— 
expect him to give us economic talks or 
run our business for us. We do not ex- 
pect him to get up in the pulpit every 
Sunday and run an attendance campaign. 

The minister’s duty, as I see it, is to 
preach a constructive gospel and to keep 
in close contact with the congregation. 
As far as the business interests of the 
church are concerned, they should not be 
left to him. If instead of allowing the 
minister to run the whole business, run 
the choir, run the whole church, we will 
take over the running of our own organi- 


_ zation and tell the president of our organi- 
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zation to attend to his business and we 
will attend to all of the laymen’s duty, 
then he will have time to keep office hours 
and attend to his own business. We have 
misconceived the job of the minister to 
such an extent that we have placed upon 
him a burden that has been so great and 
about. which he had so little knowledge 
that he has killed his own calling. We have 
asked him to do something that we ought 
to have done ourselves. In the last three 
or four years some of us have been think- 
ing that that condition ought to be cor- 
rected, and it will right itself as soon as 
we attend to our business. 

Mr. Cuirton 8. Wurtcoms of Waltham, 
Mass. In summer I have the good fortune 
to be down on the South Shore where I 
am in touch by automobile with a good 
many of the neighboring towns, and I have 
gone about visiting churches along the 
South Shore to see how they did it, so 
that I might possibly get a point and see 
how we might improve our methods. The 
question, What may we expect of the min- 
ister? carries two obligations. First, for 
the laymen to wake up. In none of these 
churches that I visited this summer or 
last did I find one man other than the 
usher. I did not find two ushers in any 
one church. There are probably twenty 
women. The usher gives me a seat pretty 
well down the aisle. In just one of those 
churches—I went six times this summer— 
was I spoken to by anybody on the way 
out. There should be somebody besides 
the usher to greet strangers or the parish- 
ioners when they come in, and there 
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should be somebody other than the minis- 
ter to speak to them when they go out. 
A stranger gets his impression of a church 
by the reception he gets, and if the minis- 
ter is not on his job and the laymen are 
not -on their job, the chances are you 
won’t see that stranger again. And it 
is the strangers you depend on for adding 
to your congregation. I feel that it is just 
as much the laymen’s job to take some- 
thing upon their shoulders as it is for 
them to criticise the minister. 

Mr. ArtHurR Ronn of Needham, Mass. 
In our church we have a regular usher 
appointed who has assistants for the 
season. The Alliance always has a mem- 
ber in the vestibule, and it has been the 


- the minister. I 
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custom for the president of the Laymen’s 
League also to be in the vestibule to meet 
people as they are coming in. When any 
stranger comes in, the member of the 
Laymen’s League who is at the door 
makes it a point to speak to him,—usually 
the Laymen’s League takes care of men 
strangers and the Alliance of the women, 
—and at the conclusion of the service 
that particular man when he reaches the 
door is buttonholed and introduced to 
don’t know of a case 
where a stranger has come into our church 
and has not had a cordial reception and 
had these few moments’ talk with the 
minister. It is a simple plan, but it works 
very effectively. 


Congregational Singing 


WILLIAM BE. WESTON 
Chorister Unitarian Laymen’s League 


In order that congregational hymn-sing- 
ing may continue to improve and become 
more and more a vital part of the Unita- 
rian service of worship, so that we all may 
soon come to know and appreciate the 
true value and beauty of the Hymn and 
Tune Book published in 1914 by the Bea- 
con Press, I have been asked to make a 
few suggestions, primarily to the ministers 
of the denomination, that they may co- 
operate with their organists and choir- 


directors and thus produce more effective 


and more beautiful church services. 

There are many tunes, more or less un- 
familiar, which we must learn to sing 
together, tunes of worth and beauty, which 
our quartets and choruses may well take 
the time to rehearse and sing to us, and 
even more good tunes, known to perhaps 
one congregation in ten, which deserve a 
place in our Sunday morning worship, Of 
course this growth must be gradual, but 
we must continue to enlarge the number 
of usable hymns and make an increasing 
effort, not only to have every member of 
the congregation sing the hymns he or 
she knows, but also to make the knowledge 
of and the interest in these unfamiliar 
tunes congregation-wide. In no other way 
ean the young people of our churches 
to-day learn to realize the real power and 
beauty of hymn-singing as an integral 
part of all true worship. 


A few tunes which ought to be used 
more frequently, it seems to me, follow: 


Grace Church, 
Palestrina, 

O Bona Patria, 
Alford, 

St. Drostane, 
Camden, 
Rivaulx, 

St. Edmund, 
Regent Square, 
St. Anselm, 
Pentecost, 

St. Oswald, 
Angelus, 
Melcombe, 

St. Bees, 
Matins, 
Afternoon. 


A few suggestions for choir hymns: 


Pax Dei, 
Wessex, 
Bethsaida, 
Meditation, 
Rest (No. 40), 
Mount Sion, 
Aspiration, 

In Memoriam. 


Unfamiliar tunes which are well worth 
learning: 
Audite, audientes me, 
Credo, 
Yigdal, 
Veni Emmanuel, 
Allelulia Dulee Carmen. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—tIndividual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a, large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAYELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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The Alliance: September Meeting 


Progress of Davis Memortal—The Caroline 
School—Successful twilight services 


The first meeting of the Bxecutive 
Board of The Alliance, after the summer’s 
recess, was held September 15, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Miss Lowell pre- 
siding ; twenty-nine were present. It was 
a great pleasure to have Mrs. Y. B. Merse- 
reau of San Diego present, bringing greet- 
ings from her Southern California group 
of branches. Mrs. Mersereau, formerly 
director for Missouri, could speak also for 
the Middle West, and she was charged 
with greetings for Detroit, Mich. St. 
Louis, Mo., Greeley, Col., and all the Cali- 
fornia branches she is to meet on her 
return. 

Miss Lowell told of the Ministers’ In- 
stitute held at Andover, Mass., in July, 
which she attended at the invitation of 
the Laymen’s League. She was asked to 
econyey cordial greetings to the branches 
she is about to visit: Minneapolis, Hanska, 
Duluth, Virginia, Underwood, Minn.; Win- 
nipeg, Edmonton, Ottawa, Canada. 

The treasurer’s report showed that gifts 
have already been received for the Davis 
Memorial Fund. Although the form of 
the memorial is still under consideration 
by a special committee, a strong desire 
has been expressed that it shall be to 
strengthen our field work and help the 
branches, which were always Mrs. Dayis’s 
special care. 

The annual Appeals were voted for 
Green Harbor, Mass., Meadville and Pa- 
cific Schools for the Ministry, and the 
Tuckerman School for Parish Workers. 
A new Appeal for Eugene, Ore., asks for 
$600 to help the Alliance there furnish 
its new parsonage, obtained through the 
generosity of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and to fit up a club-room at the 
back of the church for social meetings. 
This is an important field because of the 
growing opportunities for work with stu- 
dents. It was voted to ask the branches 
for $1,200 to carry forward the work of 
the several central committees : Post-Office 
Mission, International, Cheerful Letter, 
Fellowship, Friendly Links, College Cen- 
ters, Young People, Social Service, and 
Sunday-school. 

The reorganized committee on Southern 
Work reported with great satisfaction 
that Rey. Margaret Barnard, who has 
been so successful at Rowe and Bernards- 
ton, Mass., is to serve as minister at 
Swansboro, N.C., this year. Rev. John L. 
Robinson, formerly minister at Swans- 
boro, will preach a few Sundays at Shel- 
ter Neck, N.C. Mrs. Jeanette B. Damon, 
at Shelter Neck, will continue as super- 
intendent of the schools. Teachers and 
other workers have been secured and all 
is ready for a splendid start. A gift of 
$1,000 has been received, the income of 
which is to be used for the upkeep of 
Kimball House, the girls’ dormitory at 
Shelter Neck. ‘The Alliance has now the 
full responsibility of administering the 
Carolina Industrial School and asks gen- 
erous contributions for this work. ‘The 
committee follows: Mrs. James A. Bailey, 
secretary, Arlington, Mass., Miss Lucy 
Lowell, Mrs. Sumner Coolidge, Mrs. 
George R. Dinsmoor, Mrs. Hmile Glogau, 
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Mrs. Herbert 8. Griffin, Miss Helen How- 
ard, Miss Minnie Rowe of Watha, N.C., 
and Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, treasurer, 
to whom money should be sent, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The International Committee has been 
in touch during the summer with workers 
abroad. Most appreciative letters have 
been received from Khasi Hills, India, 
from Mr. Singh, the superintendent of the 
Union, and from the Unitarian Women’s 


“Alliance there. The Alliance sent its sym- 


pathy to Bishop and Mrs. Ferencz for the 
sad losses that, have recently come to 
them. The call for continued support of 
the work for fellow-Unitarians in Hun- 
gary was reported most urgent and the 
Board voted to express its appreciation 
of Rey. Frederick Hankinson’s work in 
Hungary and its sympathy for the suffer- 
ing Unitarians there by asking for further 
contributions to meet the great need. 
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Money and warm clothing are asked 
for. 

The Social Service Committee reported 
the great success of the twilight meetings 
held in July on the steps of Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. The attendance 
grew from 175 to 375 for the last evening. 
Thanks were voted to Miss Wilson of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for her help in planning 
the meetings. The services of a trumpeter 
were offered and gladly accepted; and to 
Mrs. Washburn, president of the Arling- 
ton Street Alliance, for her co-operation. 

The resignation of Mrs. W. I. Brigham 
of Framingham, a Massachusetts direc- 
tor, was accepted with appreciation of her 
service. 

The new Manual gives the membership 
of The Alliance over 24,000, and every- 
thing promises one of the best years in 
our history. 

The next meeting will occur October 13. 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Harold H. Coryell of Boston, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the Second Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Society in Leicester, 
Mass. 


Meadville Theological School has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity 


upon Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany and Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish. : 
The Norfolk Conference will meet 


Wednesday, October 26, with All Souls 
Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. 
Miles Hanson, minister. 


Mr, Celian Ufford of Meadville Theo- 
logical School has made application to the 
Middle States Fellowship Committee for 
admission to the Unitarian Fellowship. 


The autumn session of the North Mid- 
dlesex Conference will meet Wednesday, 
October 18, with the First Parish Church, 
Tyngsboro, Mass., Rev. Albert C. White, 
minister. 


Rev. Frank Abram Powell of Braintree, 
Mass., has accepted a call to become min- 
ister of the Unitarian church of Dallas, 
Tex. He will begin his duties there 
November 1. 


The Essex Conference will meet with 
the church at Peabody, Mass., Sunday 
afternoon and evening, October 22. The 
session will be especially devoted to the 
interests of young people. 


Dr. Doremus Scudder, reviewing the re- 
ligious situation in Boston, Mass., where 
he has been secretary of the city federa- 
tion for two years, said of the attitude 
of other faiths toward liberals, “Unita- 
rianism in this city is orthodox, not 
anathema.” 


The directors of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union have formally approved the 
date selected by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League for Laymen’s Sunday, December 3, 
and the date selected by the Young People’s 
Religious Union for Young People’s Sun- 
day, January 14. The directors heartily 
commend to the ministers the observance of 
these two special Sundays, so far as local 


conditions permit. The first meeting of 
the Union will be held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, on October 30. Dr. 
Samuel A. Hliot will speak on “The Out- 
look for the Redemption of Hurope.” 


The autumn session of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held at the Unita- 
rian church in Winchester, Mass., Wednes- 
day, October 25. The Conference will be 
opened at 10.30 a.m. with communion sery- 
ice. Among the speakers will be Rev. 
Harold E. B. Speight of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, and Rev. James C. Duncan of 
Clinton. 


Rey. William W. Peck of West Upton, 
Mass., has resigned as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, to take effect 
October 15. Mr. and Mrs. Peck will con- 
tinue to reside in West Upton. 


For two hundred and five years the 
church at Canton, Mass., has kept its 
doors open for some form of religious 
service. The minister, in calling the at- 
tention of the parish to this venerable 
record, asks, “Year Number 206. is here; 
what are you going to do with it?” 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of . 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


YOUNG WOMAN, refined, capable, experienced, 
desires position as private secretary or com- 


panion in home of culture. Address C-27, 


CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR. 


WOMAN of refinement desires position as com- 
panion. Has knowledge of housekeeping. Best 
of references. Address ‘“H. B.,” 19 Manning 
Street, Marlboro, Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION —Care of mother- 
less home. Position wanted by woman of 
education and refinement. Miss Watkins, 58 
Monument Street, West Medford, Mass. 


if 
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Rev. Edward Lester Marsh, for the past 
fifteen years pastor of the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R.I., has 
accepted a call to the Federated Church, 
Sandwich, Mass., which is a union of the 
Unitarian, Methodist, and Congregational 
churches of that town. The parish num- 
bers 600 members. 


Fifty members of the Alliance of Adams 
Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N.Y., were en- 
tertained at dinner by Major and Mrs. 
Harry C. Hequembourg at Harrysbourg 
Beach, recently. An interesting part of 
the program were readings by Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Trine, a distinguished writer. 
Major Hequembourg took occasion to com- 
mend the women on the success of their 
work at the county fair, where $750 was 
earned for the organ fund. He announced 
that he would increase the amount 50 per 
eent., making the total $1,125, and would 
also duplicate any money the women might 
raise in the course of the year. 


In view of the Exhibition of Graphic 
Arts recently held in Boston, Mass., it is 
interesting to note that the first book 
printed in the American Colonies was the 
“Bay Psalm Book,’ composed by Rev. 
Richard Mather, the minister of the First 
Parish in Dorchester, Thomas Welde, and 
Rey. John Eliot, the minister of the First 
Chureh in Roxbury. It was printed on 
the Stephen Daye press in Cambridge in 
1640. John Foster, 4 member of the First 
Parish in Dorchester, has the honor of 
printing the first Boston book. He has 
also the distinction of having cut the first 
wood-engraving known to have been made 
in the Colonies, a portrait of his minister, 
Richard Mather. Foster was born and 
brought up in Dorchester. He was bap- 
tized by Richard Mather and in 1670 was 
a schoolteacher in his native town. Foster 
died in 1681, at the age of thirty-one. His 
tombstone may still be seen in the Dor- 
chester North Cemetery. 


At. the opening service of the First 
Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn., Septem- 
ber 3, Rev. H. J. Adlard preached on 
“Religion as the Hope of the World.” He 
said it was reported that a sign in Soviet 
Russia read, “Religion is the Opium of 
the People.” Religion has often been pre- 
‘sented in a way that made it an opiate 
which stupefied men morally, mentally, 
socially; but there was a presentation of 
religion which was founded on ethical 
principles of righteousness. This religion 
must now be applied to every situation 
in the social life. This religion is the 
hope of the world, and one of the most 
imperative jobs for ministers is to show 
people what to do with the splendid emo- 
tion generated by public worship and reli- 
gious exercises. He applied the gospel 
in detail to. contemporary moral problems 
in the social order. For example: “A 
United States commission told us not long 
ago that $2,200 was the minimum yearly 
income on which a family of five could 
be maintained in reasonable efficiency. 
Authoritative figures inform us that the 
average yearly wage for 100,000 of the 
railway men on strike is $523, for 250,000 
it is $800. The average wage of the 
striking miners, owing to the fact that 
“they are allowed to work only a portion 
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of the year, works out at $1,183 per 
annum. Dark, dangerous, yet vitally nec- 
essary work it: is. We read that other 
men who work twelve hours per day re- 
ceive 23 cents per hour. Some may think 
it perfectly just that such work should 
receive only such pay, but they must re- 
member what kind of homes, children, 
American citizens these wages mean.” 


The new organ recently installed in 
the First Unitarian Church, Worcester, 
Mass., was heard for the first time at the 
church services September 10. The in- 
strument is one of the finest in the city. 
It was built in the shops of Casavant 
Fréres at St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. The in- 
strument has fifty-three speaking stops, 
four manuals, and eight pedal stops. It 
has a wide range of tone and is voiced 
for quality rather than for volume. The 
old organ case and display pipes have 
been retained, but the console has been 
removed from the front of the case and 
placed in the north end of the choir gal- 
lery. The old organ, which will be re- 
built and modernized for a _ smaller 
church by the Reid Organ Company of 
Boylston, was installed in the church in 
1855, and was considered at the time one 
of the finest instruments in the State. It 
was built by the BH. & G. D. Hook Com- 
pany of Boston, famous for many years 
as the master organ-builders of the coun- 
try. For many years the Worcester Uni- 
tarian church organ and the Worcester 
Mechanics Hall organ were looked upon 
as among the masterpieces, and concert 
organists from all over the world made 
it a point to route their tours through 
Worcester, in order that they might play 
upon one or the other. 


The Ford Hall Forum season opens 
Sunday evening, October 15, in Ford Hall, 
Boston, Mass., with William R. George, 
founder of the George Junior Republic, 
as the speaker, assisted by the Mandolin 
Glee Club of the Republic. He will expound 
the philosophy of “The Smallest Republic 
in the World.” Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, 
the famous rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, Fifth Avenue, New York, will 
be the Ford Hall speaker October 22. 
“What is to Become of our Social Order?” 
will be the message for October 29. The 
speaker will be Ivy L. Lee, publicity ex- 
pert for railroad, coal, steel, and oil in- 
terests.° On November 5, Prof. John Gra- 
ham Brooks of Cambridge will handle the 
perplexing question of race prejudice. 
John Haynes Holmes, D.D., of the Com- 
munity Church, New York, who has just 
returned from an extended trip abroad, 
will speak November 12, on the topic, 
“Hurope in 1922 as One Traveler Saw 
It.” Miss Margaret Slattery will be the 
speaker November 19, and take for her 
topic, “High Brow, Low Brow, and Middle 
Brow.” A newcomer to the Ford Hall 
platform is Prof. James Harvey Robinson, 
author of that book, “The Mind in the 
Making,” which is being so widely dis- 
cussed. He will treat the question, “What 
is the Matter with Education?’ Novem- 
ber 26. 

Other speakers scheduled for succeeding 
Sundays are Rev. Red Fox (Skiuhushu), 
a native American Indian from the Pacific 
Coast; Prof. Henry C. Vedder, whose re- 
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cent book on “The Fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity” has disturbed religious circles; 
Prof. 8. L. Joshi, Hxchange Professor to 
the University of Nebraska from Baroda 
College, India; Rabbi A. H. Silver of 


Cleveland, Ohio; Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt 
of.Cornell University ; President James H. 
Maurer of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor; Bishop Francis J. McConnell of 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
Send the new 
subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 


scription is renewable. 


your paper is renewable. 


@ 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 

™ 
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IS A VOTE FOR 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Prohibition leaflets 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Begin the day in 
QUIETNESS. 
Be alone, if only for 
a little while, with 
GOD 


the Methodist Church; Charles Ferguson, 
journalist and author; Prof. Hdward A. 
Steiner of Grinnell College; Col. Raymond 
Robins; S. K. Ratcliffe, the English jour- 
nalist; Prof. Harry F, Ward of Union The- 
ological Seminary ; and Charles Zueblin. 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will hold its fall meeting at the First 
Parish Church of Portland, Me., on Oc- 
tober 18 and 19. The speaker for the 
evening session, October 18, will be Rey. 
Harold KE. B. Speight, minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston. At the morning session, 
October 19, the speakers will be as fol- 
lows: Miss Stella P. Beard, president of 
the Alliance Branch, Second Church, Bos- 
ton, “The Big Little Things”; Mrs. Harry 
Lutz, chairman of the Post-Office Mission 
of The Alliance, “Our Printed Word”; 
Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar, Field Secre- 
tary of the Y. P. R. U., “The Work of the 
National and Local Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union.” Mrs. Samuel McChord 
Crothers of the First Parish, Cambridge, 
Mass., “Learning the Language of the 

(Continued gon page 23) 
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ANNIE 8. PRIESTLEY 


Miss Annie 8S. Priestley passed away on Sat- 
urday, September 23, 1922, at the old Priestley 
homestead, Market Square, Northumberland, 
Pa., in her sixty-seventh year. She was in the 
fifth generation of direct descendants of Joseph 
Priestley, scientist and minister of religion. 

She was educated at Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania, and had enjoyed many advan- 
tages, but none other so great as that which 
came to her through the mysterious channels 
of inheritance. Bearer of a great name, she 
was also the privileged possessor of the very 
qualities which have made and kept that name 
great. 

With her, helpfulness was not a painfully 
acquired habit. It was an instinct. It was a 
perfectly spontaneous expression of the atmos- 
phere in which she had lived and breathed. 
One might truly say that the essence of pure 
Christianity was the environment in which she 
had been reared. With the Moravians she 
would have said, “No brotherhood, no Chris- 
tianity.”’ ‘ 

And so, whether it was in sending picture- 
eards at Christmas to colored children of the 
South, or in stimulating beneficent interest in 
the sufferers in San Francisco or in rendering 
protracted Red Cross Service during the World 
War, she proved that she approved and ac- 
cepted the Master’s definition of who one’s 
neighbor is. To helpfulness there was added 
in her equipment for life the progressive will of 
a thoughtful, self-controlled reformer, although 
she would never have thought of applying that 
name to herself. She was one of the first 
women in Northumberland to espouse the cause 
of woman suffrage, An inevitable leader, she 
most modestly took the lead. To try to make 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. : 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed 

Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum, 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


‘“*A UNION of young men for mutual helpfulness and 
Community Service.’’ 


Frank L. LOCKE, Pres. Epwarp A. Cuurcsa, Treas. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October, For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY : 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. 

_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills, 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy and 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 


If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


Cuartes H. Srrone, Honorary President. 


Percy W. GarpNeEr, President, 
Providence, R.I. 


Gernerat Grorcs T. Crurt, Vice-President, 
Boston, Mass, ~ 


Ricnarp W. Suttoway, Treasurer, 


Franklin, N.H. 


Rev. Wm. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 


Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


' Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 
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things better and brighter for all concerned 
she would have said is the great reason why 
we are given life and opportunity. 

It would never have oceurred to Miss Priest- 
ley to think of those who on any question held 
views opposite to her own as being antagonists ; 
for what she served and sought was Truth, not 
controversy. She was a patriot. Loyalty, that 
virtue of virtues, was a conspicuous character- 
istic of this woman who dared, because she 
loved, to be true. 

Beneath and above a ready sympathy and 
a power of leadership in her nature, both 
foundation and erown, there were spiritual 
insight and distinetively religious impulse and 
vision. Her friends remember that some years 
ago, when the Unitarian chureh in her town 
was without a minister, Miss Priestley regu- 
larly conducted services of worship. 

It is a noteworthy fact that at her. funeral 
the minister of her own household of faith who 
officiated was assisted by the minister of the 
local Methodist church, and that the Episcopal 
rector was present. A large company of people, 
coming from many different directions, assem- 
bled at the grave where, in the golden glory 
of a lovely afternoon, she was laid to rest. 


The great hills of the nobly expansive Penn- 
sylvania country, rising on every side, had 
never seemed more beautiful. And those who 
stood with tearful eyes amid silent tributes of 
flowers looked up and were strengthened. 

All of Miss Annie Priestley’s friends have 
agreed in saying that the following words of 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, had they been written 
expressly for, could not have applied more 
exactly to, this broad-minded, great-hearted 
daughter of a long line of Liberal Christians: 

“There is a loftier ambition than merely to 
stand high in the world. It is to stoop down 
and lift mankind a little higher. There is a 
nobler character than that which is merely in- 
corruptible. It is the character which acts as 
an antidote and preventive of corruption. Fear- 
lessly to speak the words which bear witness 
to righteousness and truth and purity ; patiently 
to do the deeds which strengthen virtue and kin- 
dle hope in your fellow-men ; generously to lend 
a hand to those who are trying to climb up- 
ward ; faithfully to give your support and your 
personal help to the efforts which are making 
to elevate and purify the social life of the 
world—that is what it means to have salt in 
your character,” Ra. ee 


, 
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New: Generation.” Rey. Robert. Allen 
Singsen, minister of the Second Church, 
West Somerville, Mass., “The Open Mind 


Toward our Young People.” 


At the close 


of the morning session, luncheon will be 
served to visitors, by the Hostess branch. 


} 


Parish Letter 
A Church Renewed 


. Beprorp, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev, Hurley B. Begun: Worship was re- 
sumed on September 10, with the entire 
lower floor of the meeting-house cleaned 
and redecorated, the exterior completely 
repainted, the roof shingled, and other 


improvements. 


This fine old meeting- 


house now makes a splendid appearance 


on the common. 


The insurance on the 


property has been increased. During July 
and August, community services were held 


with the Congregational church. 


The 


chureh added 25 per cent. to its enrolled 
membership last year and in June six 
young people joined the church. Twelve 
children were christened during the year. 
The Alliance contributed more than $300 
to the needs of the church, and the League 


has held regular meetings. 


The nucleus 


of a young people’s society has been or- 
ganized. At the annual meeting a new 
parish committee was elected,—Mr. W. J. 
Balfour, chairman; Miss Annie M. Griffin, 
Mr. Charles T. Kimball,—the old com- 
mittee having served faithfully for many 


years. 


A great deal of credit is due to 


the loyalty and active interest on the part 
of the church’s members during the year. 
A housewarming will be held in October. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian Association : 


May 11. prone L. Madsen, Huntington, 


June 14. 


Wks VG, Sot Ree Oneey ORS oi $5.00 
11. Clifton Evangelical Church, 

SPE ULL AO Wie. Cis vere): wellness « 15.00 
11. Society in Hartford, Conn..... 8.00 
11. All Souls Sunday School, New 

MONGOR,) COR. 5.095 6 6 0.5. 5 ore oe 8.00 
11. Leicester, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance.......... 5.00 
11. Mrs. Madeleine BE. W. Hoyt, 


Chillicothe, Ohio, in memory 


of Mrs. Anne Evans White.. 25.00 
12. First Parish, Brighton, Mass... 20.00 
13. All Souls Church, Winnipeg, 

CS Oran Cane CR Remco hee 45.00 
13. Society in Omaha, Neb........ 20.00 
15. Society in Menomonie, Wis.... 5.20 
16. Society in Sherborn, Mass..... 10.00 


16. Mrs. John N. Miller, Clarinda, 


fs 5.00 

17. Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. 100.00 
17. Neponset, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance.......... 10.00 

17. Westminster Branch Women’s 

Alliance, Providence, R.I.... 

19. Society in Rutherford, N.J.... 

19. Society in Denver, Col......... 

24. Society in Plainfield, N.J...... 

24. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.. . 260.00 

24, Society in San Francisco, Calif. 51.00 


25. Society in Lynchburg, Va..... 5.00 
25. Society in Woburn, Mass...... 5.00 
25. Sheed Anderson, Boston, Mass. 5.00 
25. Mrs. Kate Stevens Bates, Olym- 

Toy We Ss ald apap oh s\detel ane 5.00 
BO i ET ELOTUG.  5igisire vine sca p06 mae 10.00 
25. Society in Quincy, Ill......... 20.00 
25. Associate Members........... 16.10 
25. Society in Fitchburg, Mass.... 5.00 
31. Society in Norwell, Mass...... 1.00 
31. Second Parish, Hingham, Mass. 20.00 


31. Church School, Belmont, Mass. 11.24 
31. Society im Alton, Ill.......... 8.75 


31. Society in Salem, Ore......... 15.00 
Rainier F. Reed, Ellensburg, 
Wash., to create a life mem- 

WETSHAD Ws ye ends le ia) a ols eco tnn 0.00 

14. A. Lloyd Briggs, Ashaway, R.I. 6.00 
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14. George W. Rutledge, Scranton, 24, Society in Petersham, Mass.... 34.07 
PQ. va Sgotis abate: + ly oe ee 25.00 31. Associate Members........... 13.50 
19. F. D. Morse, Pawtucket, R.I... 5.00 5 
19. Society in Greeley, Col....... 5.00 ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTHD FOR THE 
21. Joseph J. Strachan, Ridgewood, DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
MS. Waa ale ct ainieo:>,c cee 2Os00 EDUCATION 
27 Ue Souls Church, Winnipeg, # May 12. Unity Chureh School of Reli- 
AN, cece cece eee e sevens : ion, Pittsfield, Mass........ 
July 1. Associate Members)... << agen 17.00 18. South Partin Sandee 5 
5. Society in West Upton, Mass.. 57.00 Portsmoutiie NV ta cece ccs 
10. Society in Cleveland, Ohio..... 800.00 June 19. Society in Petersham, Mass... 12.: 
14. Miss Mary N. Phillips, Sharon, 27. Society in Concord, N.H....... 25.85 
Mass., to create a life mem- July 7. Income Hollis Street Church 
= bershtip® sige eles seinen 50.00 Muna Noy Ul... oe ereewectercreneeee 10.00 
a. ANONYMOUS! We sewemies oe oer 350.00 
24. Second Unitarian Society, RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
Be ie Brooklyn), (Nia... oi avdlate aye . a SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
. nonymous LID b eee ewes vo. M 31. y “J ~| 
26. see Ss. ee Ramsdell, Wo- ied oo we emi 20.00 
urn, BUS Strain se> 9: a ogee 2.60 i PD UncheSumday (Schoal ; 
26. Third ‘Unitarian’ Church, Chi- eS Te cage, asday ScROOR 5.00 
cago, Dll... sy vapies <> aes 10.00 el ET ha aay keris ; 
29. Associate Members........ t.. 15.05 8: ee od pane Braace 15.00 
31. Society in Virginia, Minn...... 10.00 15. North Church School of Reli- 
31. Society in Angora, Minn...... 5.00 gion, Salem, Mass.......... 10.00 
Aug. 5. Grace Chapel, Marshfield, Mass. 10.00 19. Sunday School, Burlington, Vt. 15.00 
8. Mrs. Herman F. Vickery, Brook- 21. Society in Lynn, Mass ’ 54.07 
line, Mass., to create a life San as sp aaT EE 
Es membership — 2. ..>. + <seaetele 50.00 $2,187.54 
. Society in Manchester, Mass... 25.00 He a rer. 
24. Society in Petersham, Mass., to rie eisai A As 
create a life membership.... 50.00 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


[HERE is nothing in the English language 

that will satisfactorily express my appre- 
ciation in receiving weekly THE REGISTER. 
Every issue creates an interest that makes life 
more abundant. 


—Walter A. Wright, 
Newport, R.I. 


The message here is between the lines. 
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THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Tue CaristiaAn RueGisTER 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


Enelosed is $5'09 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash). Please send Tue Reeister to 


TO-12-22 


| PLEASANTRIES 


“Ts your watch going, Mr. Staylate?” 
“Yes.” “How soon?’—Boston Transcript. 


Professor; “Do you believe in a more 
elastic currency?” Scholar: “No, it’s elas- 
tic enough. Why not make it more ad- 
hesive?”—The Owl. 


Whenever Lloyd George has a generous 
moment, he forgives Germany a little 
more of the debt she owes France.—Beth- 
lehem Globe. hy 


Jack (in museum): “This collection of 
stuffed animals is said to be worth thou- 
sands of dollars.’ Flo: “Is it possible? 
What are they stuffed with ?’—Life. 


very quiet sea-place) : 
“And whatever do you people do with 
yourselves in the winter?’ lLandlady: 
“Oh, we talks and laughs about the people 
that stays ’ere in the summer.”—Punch. 


Visitor (at a 


Some people attend chureh in a way to 
remind Paul Rader, the evangelist, of 
those folks who shop without taking any- 
thing home. They let the clerks show all 
their goods, but order nothing. They look 
in all the show-cases and windows of the 
stores, but go home empty-handed. 


“Are you hurt, my friend?’ kindly 
asked a gentleman, who was first among 
the rescuers, as he helped the stranger 
to his feet and brushed the mud and dust 
from his clothes. “Well,” came the cau- 
tious reply of one evidently given to non- 
committal brevity of speech, “it ain’t done 
me no good.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Eleanor Franklin Egan of the advisory 
committee for the disarmament confer- 
ence is noted as.a brilliant talker no less 
than as a brilliant writer. ‘“Woman’s lot 
has changed,’ she said at a Washington 
dinner party. “Yes, it has changed greatly 
since I went off to the Far Hast in 1904. 
Back in 1904 the idea seemed to prevail 
that man’s lot was getting and forgetting, 
while woman’s lot was giving and for- 


giving.” 


It is just like a Congregationalist (Dr. 
W. E. Barton) to say: “If in a prayer- 
meeting two men sitting side by side, rise, 
and one says, ‘I have been thinking, as 
we have been sitting here—’ he is a Con- 
gregationalist; and the other jumps up 
and says, ‘Brethren, I feel in my soul to- 
night—’ he is a Methodist! Not by taking 
thought do men add a cubit to their stat- 
ure. There is far too little thoughtful 
preaching, and still less thoughtful hear- 
ing, but men are saved by passion; and 
the Methodist discovered or rediscovered 
that fact. God grant they may never 
forget it!” 


In that journal of clever satires, Wuwvre, 
of Paris, there is a series of four car- 
toons, three of which show Lloyd George 
as an evangelist in a Genevan gown, 
preaching with unction, beaming and ges- 
ticulating, thus: “My brethren, we must 
work for the peace of the world. ... For 
disarmament, . for brotherhood ... for 
the right of peoples to dispose of them- 


selves. And then comes the fourth 
cartoon, with L. G. grim in a helmet, 
standing at Constantinople, reaching 


across the Straits to Asia Minor with his 
fixed bayonet almost touching a Turk, 
who is plainly making a plea. Says Mr. 
George: “Eh, what! You want to get 
back into your own country? You want 
your independence? You just come any 
nearer... !” 


The Christian Register 


THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 
paid July 1st, $200. each to honor list of 


fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. For first 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600. . 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Long, leisurely, luxurious tours. Small 
parties. Splendidleadership. Booklet ready. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-H Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, Curistian REGISTER. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
AUTUMN MEETING 
AT 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 


252 Cathedral Parkway, 110th St. at Broadway 
New York City 


OCTOBER 18, 1922, 2.30 P.M. 


The opening address will be given by the President 
of the Society, Dr. Wm. I. Lawrance. 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will speak on 


The Church School and Modern Education 


Rey. Milton S, Littlefield, D.D., of the Corona Con- 
gregational Church, New York City, author of ‘¢Hand- 
work in the Suuday School’? and editor of ‘The 
School Hymnal,” will speak on 


Worship in the Church School 


This meeting has been arranged through courtesy of 
the Metropolitan Conference of the Unitarian Churches 
as a part of the general program which ‘includes also 
the service of dedication of the newly-constructed 
buildings of the West Side Unitarian Church. 

All life and delegate members of the Society are 
requested to attend this meeting and all interested are 
most cordially inyited to be present. 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted lel Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember; Business Administration, Accounting, 
Secretarial, Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


| way pass the door. 
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In this Number 


Editorials... sews Hap ae ie 


Correspondence 
Preacher Compromises or Fails? . 
For the Unitarians in Denmark; Compromising 
with Orthodoxy; Injustice the “Arch. Agitator, 


Original and Selected 

No Liquor on American Ships, by S. T. 

Opening of The Theologica ponest in Harvard’ 
University, by Ge Willard L. Sperry . . . 

Church Reunion, by T. Rhondda Williams 

The Progress of Religion . 

Liberal: Christianity i in Europe, ‘1922, “by Samuel 

iot . 6 ae 

The New Proctor, by Perey Ww. Gardner avis 

‘What May We Expect of Our Ministers?” . . 

Congregational Singing, by William E. Weston, 

The Alliance: September Meeting; Notes aad 
Announcements. . CmCich. Saar 

A OIMAS Acknowledgments Sen: Mae 


Literature 
Books! 46° pve. Tonu's, Yer .ca, Sehieetks) celta aon 


The Home 
Digging for Gold, I., by Rose Brooks 7 
How the Bohemian Waxwing got his Way, by 
Catherine Parmenter; Beare of ie Flying fi Tish; 
Movie Records . . c Rios 


Poetry 
His Temple, by Eva E. Warner . 
Through the Leaves, by Claribel Weeks ‘Avery . 


“Fires in the Fall,’ by Claribel Weeks Avery . 
October Dew, by ‘Claribel Weeks Avery x 


Parish Letterisgnj eae te ames 
Pleasantries! 3") 470", <a eee 


Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m.; subject, “Making of Homes.” 
Mr. Hudson will preach. All cordially welcome. 

CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. "The minis- 
ter, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “Subnormal Christians.”” Church serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Dr. Frothingham will preach. 
The South Congregational Society will unite 
with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer. 

KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 


and Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices. Mr. Virgil G. Thomp- 
son, Organist and Choirmaster. 10.45 a.m 


Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Howard 
N. Brown. Open daily 9-12. 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Full chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough treets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 


school at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month, after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4, 30 from November 


to Waster. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5, All are welcome. 

le 5) ° 2a Park St. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *goston. 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland ; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOLLOW THE DOLLARS 


$50 to $100 per week, the money yours; something 
new, not an old, wornout proposition; field un- 
touched; experience unnecessary; takes everybody 
by storm; money rolls in; show 50, sell 40; demon- 


strated in one minute; sells on demonstration; the 
new Inkless Fountain Pen, the twentieth-century 
wonder; never leaks or spills; with this pen no more 
use for the ink-bottle; sample pen, 50c.; this prop- 


osition is 18-karat; money back if not as repre- - 


sented; agent’s profit 200 per cent.; exclusive terri- 
tory; send for pen and agency to-day. 
INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
1522 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


